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THE HAYDN SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
1819-1824* 





By Harry R. STEVENS 





When Theodore Thomas, the famous German orchestra con- 
‘ductor, came to Cincinnati in 1869, he found the finest musical 
center of inland America. The community he discovered here had 
a long and rich musical background. Twenty years of German 
musical activity had been preceded by more than half a century 
of native growth. Near the beginning of this development was the 
Haydn Society, one of the earliest musical groups in the West, 
and for half a century the most significant. The story of that so- 
ciety is a story of the hopes, the failures and the success of pioneer 
men and women in creating a musical culture. 

The traveler to Cincinnati who looks at the city today from 
one of the surrounding hills is likely to see only a dark lake of 
smoke. The traveler to the past, watching the smoke dissipate 
under the morning sun, may see Cincinnati as it was in the spring 
of 1819. Almost in the center of a green plain clustered the spires 
of the new city. From one edge of the scene to the other curved 
the bright Ohio River, its surface alive with small craft. A rim of 
hills surrounded it all, and beyond the rim lay the gloomy forest. 

As the traveler approached the city he might have observed 
above the rooftops the dome of the court house and the “two 
horns” of the great Presbyterian church. Warehouses and factories 
lined the river side. For the rest, the buildings, almost two thousand 
of them, were drab or unpainted and naked. The streets wanted 
shade trees; and they were filled with bricks and straw, and piles 
of new lumber. Blue-shirted mechanics sweated to meet the de- 
mands of the growing town. At the public landing carts and drays 
were piled high with river trade goods. Ever since the close of the 
~ Cousens for this article are available in unique copies at the Cincinnati Public 
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documented copy of the article is on deposit at the latter institution, 
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war in 1814 the city had been expanding in all directions, trans- 
forming itself from a quiet country town into a breathless young 
city. 

The winter of 1819 was mild. Lilacs were blossoming in 
February; and during the early spring a dozen young men of 
Cincinnati decided to form a musical organization. Meeting on 
Friday evening, April 9, 1819, they organized the Haydn Society 
of Cincinnati to provide ‘rational amusement” for themselves, 
and “to promote and diffuse a more correct taste for sacred music.” 
To these ends they planned “a reciprocal interchange of civilities 
among the different religious sects as circumstances [might] direct 

. not confining their influence to any particular denomination.” 


Why these men should come together at that time for that 
purpose is hard to say. There had been other musical societies 
in Cincinnati which may have set an example for them. The first 
of these was the Harmonical Society, formed in 1810. With the aid 
of various revivals it lasted until about 1823. It gave concerts oc- 
casionally, played in the theater, and provided music for balls, 
funerals and Fourth of July celebrations. The Cincinnati Euphoni- 
cal Society held meetings in 1811-12; there was a St. Cecilia So- 
ciety in 1815-16; and in the same week that the Haydn Society 
was formed another group of a dozen or more men organized the 
Episcopal Singing Society of Cincinnati. Except for the first of 
these groups none was of any great importance; and the absence 
of a vital musical society in this city of ten thousand inhabitants 
may have been keenly felt. 

Another possible explanation is to be found in European in- 
fluences. A contemporary observer of the Haydn Society noticed 
the presence in America of English singers such as Incldeon and 
Philipps, who “seemed to give a new spring to the encouragement 
of this science among our eastern neighbors,” with the result that 
“a greater attention is almost everywhere now paid in our coun- 
try” to this “charming and exalted means of intellectual enjoy- 
ment.” Many years later someone thought it might have been the 
depression, which began in 1819, that brought these people to- 
gether, as a means of helping to forget their troubles and pass the 
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unhappy time, but it is difficult to appreciate the motives of those 
who are long since gone. 

Without experience and with few examples to follow, the 
founders of the Haydn Society had to create a formal organiza- 
tion adequate to meet their special needs. Earlier musical societies 
in the city had been satisfied with a secretary, or a president and 
secretary and a committee elected by the members. They had 
adopted by-laws and held regular meetings at a tavern or at the 
home of some member. Public concerts had sometimes been given 
and tickets sold or freely distributed. At least one group distin- 
guished between regular and honorary membership. The Episcopal 
Singing Society, more elaborate than the others, had a president, 
vice-president, secretary, two leaders and a three member commit- 
tee of selection and arrangement. 

The Haydn Society started with a secretary and a leader and 
arranger. Temporary committees, usually of three members, were 
soon set up to manage the sale of tickets and other affairs of 
various concerts. The secretary, the leader or director, and the 
committees were retained as permanent offices. From the end of 
1821 the society had an organist ; and at least from August, 1822, 
on there were presidents and vice-presidents. By 1823, when the 
society had enough music to justify it they had a librarian. Officers 
were elected, evidently in March and September, for six-month 
terms. 

Regular meetings were held weekly or every two weeks on 
Sunday evenings at early candlelight. The place of meeting was at 
different times the neat brick Episcopal Church on Sixth Street be- 
tween Walnut and Vine, the Session Room of the great barn-like 
First Presbyterian Church on the west side of Main Street be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth, and the Western Museum, at corner 
of Main and Second streets. Occasional business meetings were 
held at the office or rooms of one of the members. 

Eleven public concerts were given altogether by the Haydn 
Society, besides an unknown number of private concerts. In the 
fall of 1822 the society announced a plan of giving four oratorios 
a year; but it gave only four public concerts during the remainder 
of its existence. Tickets to the concerts were at first sold for one 
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dollar. In May, 1820, the price was reduced to fifty cents, and 
there it remained. After April, 1822, a system of season tickets was 
in use, admitting the holder to all oratorios, rehearsals and prac- 
tice meetings of the society during one year for five dollars, with 
tickets for two persons at eight dollars a year. The printing and 
distribution of tickets was in charge of a Committee for the Con- 
cert, or more usually a Committee of Arrangements. At times the 
society cooperated with other groups for special events. It worked 
with three church choirs in a concert on July 18, 1821, and with 
the Cincinnati Band on July 4, 1822; while it also gave occasional 
entertainment on July 4, 1821, July 4, 1822, and February 22, 1822. 

Proceeds of the concerts were used in part to buy music and 
books which became the property of the society (May, 1819, Oc- 
tober, 1819, and April, 1822). Part also went to pay for candles, 
ticket printing and other expenses ; various parts for an organ for 
the Episcopal Church, brought from the East; for another organ 
built in Cincinnati by Luman Watson; and for the interdenomina- 
tional Cincinnati Sunday School Society. 

As the Haydn Society approached its end the structure was 
somewhat simplified. The president, secretary, librarian and com- 
mittee of arrangements were retained, but no more concerts were 
given publicly. Meetings were changed from Sunday to Tuesday 
evening, and from the churches to the Western Museum, while the 
complex system of tickets and memberships seemingly reduced 
itself to a simple order. 

Throughout the five years or a little more that the Haydn 
Society remained in existence it grew from an original member- 
ship of twelve or fourteen to three times that number. The found- 
ers were apparently all men; but before two months had passed 
women appeared as members. At one time there were thirty-eight 
or forty men and women in the society. How much the membership 
varied is not known; but among the whole group nineteen partici- 
pants may now be identified. Seldom has so high a proportion of 
talent met in any musical group as this near score of names shows 
for the Haydn Society of Cincinnati. 

About half of the known members are mere names or shadows 
who tell little either of the society or of themselves; yet they de- 
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serve to be called on for the little they can tell about the general 
membership. Nathan M. Whittemore, the first secretary of the 
society, was a grocer from New Hampshire, and a manager of 
the Western Navigation Bible and Tract Society. W. T. Howell, 
the second secretary, is only a name, Edwin Mathews, another 
early member, used to entertain the old Harmonical Society at his 
home in 1814. His daughter, Martha, a singer and teacher, was 
perhaps also a member. John Dillingham, secretary in 1822-23, 
was also Recording Secretary of the Cincinnati Sunday School So- 
ciety, and like Whittemore an official of the Western Navigation 
Bible and Tract Society. The last secretary, David Churchill, a 
young bachelor until 1825, was a sign-painter by trade, a Mason 
and a Swedenborgian, who had already been secretary of the New 
Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) Singing Society in 1822. Richard 
Mulford, a bricklayer and plasterer from New Jersey, later be- 
came a constable, a tax collector, and an officer in his Masonic 
lodge. Elisha Hotchkiss was an attorney from Connecticut, subse- 
quently elected a justice of the peace. James Whittaker, the or- 
ganist in 1821-22, was, like Churchill, a Swedenborgian ; and he 
too served as organist for the New Jerusalem Singing Society in 
1822. His musical background seems to have been somewhat fuller 
than that of others named here. 

Two more distinctly known as members were Thomas L. 
Paine, the last known president of the society, and Elam P. Lang- 
don. Paine was a wealthy pork merchant who came west from 
Connecticut. In 1818 he was involved with the elder Nicholas 
Longworth in a business controversy now obscure but sensational 
in Cincinnati at the time. He was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and secretary of the tract society. Langdon, a Methodist 
from Vermont, appears in a more attractive light. He was an 
officer in his Masonic lodge and for many years assistant post- 
master. In a room at the rear of the post office on Third Street 
he maintained the Cincinnati Reading Room, where Dennie’s cele- 
brated Philadelphia Port Folio and other magazines and news- 
papers might be read, conversations enjoyed, and tickets purchased 
for Haydn Society concerts. Such men as these one may suppose 
made up most of the membership of the Haydn Society. 
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But a remaining quarter of the membership achieved remark- 
able distinction locally or nationally. Charles W. Gazzam, one of 
the last secretaries of the society, was a commission merchant from 
Pennsylvania who rose high in banking circles in Cincinnati. 
Charles Fox (1797-1884), a young Englishman, came to this city 
from Lexington, Kentucky, as a carpenter and took a leading part 
in musical affairs before making his reputation as one of the most 
eminent judges on the local bench. W. G. W. Gano (1799-1872), 
a Swedenborgian from New Jersey, worked as bank clerk, while 
active both in the Haydn Society and in the Apollonian Society, 
before he became one of the leading merchants in the Middle 
West. Wood and ivory clock maker, organ builder, inventor, edu- 
cator, successful business man and poet in gadgets was Luman 
Watson, the first identified president (1823) of the Haydn Society. 
Presidencies seemed to be his line, for he was also the first presi- 
dent of the Episcopal Singing Society and the highest officer in his 
Masonic lodge in 1819. 

In 1822, a year before Watson became president of the Haydn 
Society, there came to his clock shop on Seventh Street a strapping 
youth of seventeen who had already worked as farm hand, tavern 
boy and bill collector. In six years at Watson’s shop he developed 
astonishing ingenuity and skill as a craftsman. The boy was Hiram 
Powers: in the next twenty years he was to become the most 
famous sculptor of his generation. His “Greek Slave” and his 
busts of Chief Justice Marshall, President Jackson and Senators 
Calhoun and Webster are still well known. A brilliant conversa- 
tionalist and a member of the tiny Swedenborgian Church, whose 
musical and intellectual activities in Cincinnati are a perpetual 
source of wonder, Powers himself may well have been a member 
of the Haydn Society, though direct evidence is lacking. 

At the same time that Powers began to work for Watson a 
young Frenchman, Joseph Dorfeuille, came to Cincinnati. He en- 
tered immediately into the cultural life of the city, joining the 
Haydn Society, and becoming in 1823 the head of the Western 
Museum. To the collection begun there by the eminent Dr. Daniel 
Drake and already pricelessly enriched by the work of John J. 
Audubon, one of the first curators, Dorfeuille added his own col- 
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lection of Egyptian antiquities and birds. A year later, in May 
1824, Dorfeuille married. As his fortunes had prospered he 
brought the Haydn Society to the museum. A few years after this 
from 1829 to 1834, he employed Powers himself in the waxworks 
department of the museum. There the rapidly maturing artist dis- 
covered his genius for modelling, and his clockwork mechanisms 
for the “Chamber of Horrors” turned the Western Museum into 
a highly profitable business for its owners. 

Another Frenchman, one of the three foreigners among the 
nineteen identifiable members of the Haydn Society, was Philibert 
Ratel. M. and Mme. Ratel, natives of France, had lived in Phila- 
delphia for six or seven years when they decided to move to Nash- 
ville. On their way to Tennessee they stopped in Cincinnati early 
in the summer of 1817, where Ratel led the orchestra in the theater. 
Finding Cincinnati to their liking, they stayed there and soon 
opened a dancing school. While Ratel made his living by teaching 
music and dancing he became the first “leader” of the Haydn 
Society. He remained one of the most active musical figures in 
the city, and one of its few professional musicians. 

Altogether different was Daniel Roe, a somewhat older man 
than most of the others in the society. A merchant, originally from 
New York, Roe lived in Lebanon, in the back country of Ohio, 
where he married in 1807. Some time after this he came to Cin- 
cinnati where he was an attorney in 1818, and a member of one of 
the Masonic lodges. A Swedenborgian, he served at times as a 
minister for the local society. Early in 1820 he was elected a 
justice of the peace; shortly afterwards, in April, 1820, his second 
wife died. His connection with the Haydn Society extended from 
November, 1821, to March, 1823, or perhaps longer. In 1823 he 
failed of reelection as a justice of the peace, but was appointed a 
tax collector early in 1824. The next summer he married a third 
time, but this third wife died in May, 1826, barely twenty months 
later. Meanwhile Roe, who had first been a supporter of Henry 
Clay in politics, became acquainted with the erratic and fascinat- 
ing social reformer, Robert Owen. In 1824-25, Owen was busy 
establishing his socialist utopia at New Harmony, Indiana, and his 
visits to Cincinnati created a deep impression there. Roe was soon 
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associated with a communist experiment at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
and in 1826 and 1829 he lectured publicly in Cincinnati on social 
philosophy and metaphysics. 

Daniel Roe seems to have been a sort of godfather to the 
most vigorous of all the men in the Haydn Society, young Sol 
Smith. Though Smith is almost forgotten today he was the great 
theatrical manager of the antebellum West and Southwest, and his 
autobiography is still one of the most entertaining memoirs of 
American life. The eighth of eleven sons of an upstate New York 
veteran of the Revolutionary War, young Smith knew life in a 
log cabin and hard poverty. He knew adventure, too, for in his 
mid-teens he ran away from home to follow a theatrical troupe. 
Soon afterwards he came to Cincinnati, where he worked as a 
clerk in his brothers’ store. In January, 1822, he married Martha 
Therese Mathews, daughter of Edwin Mathews. Within a few 
months, when he was just twenty-one, in August, 1822, Smith 
started the /ndependent Press. It was one of the first newspapers 
in Ohio to support Andrew Jackson for president. In 1823 he 
became manager of the local theater; and all this time he threw 
tremendous energy into the Haydn Society, the New Jerusalem 
Singing Society and endless political scraps particularly involving 
General William H. Harrison. 

The only match for Sol Smith in his vast enthusiasm was 
Josiah Warren, whose baffling personality still tempts the biog- 
rapher. A near relative of General Joseph Warren, the hero of 
Bunker Hill, Josiah was born about 1798 in Boston. He married 
in 1817, and by March, 1820, this short, thick-set, blue-eyed 
young man was in Cincinnati with his brother, George. Here he 
performed the clarinet part in a Pleyel trio at the first chamber 
music concert given in the city. Less than a year later he took 
out a patent on a lard-burning lamp, and soon established a profit- 
able lamp factory. Like Daniel Roe he was strangely drawn by 
Robert Owen’s utopia. He sold his lamp factory, and early in 
1825 he joined the socialist colony at New Harmony, Indiana. The 
regimented life of socialism, however, held no charm for this son 
of revolution. In disgust, he returned to Cincinnati, and set about 
developing the first American anarchistic philosophy. Not satis- 
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fied with a system of thought, he carried it into practice with a 
thoroughly successful “equity store,” using certificates of labor- 
time instead of money. This he continued from 1827 to 1829. In 
1830 he invented a speed press, anticipating by two years the prin- 
ciple patented in the Hoe press. He started a newspaper in 1833; 
and during the succeeding years turned out one successful inven- 
tion after another, dropping each old one as some new problem 
interested him. Metaphysics and economics, musical notation and 
stereotyping, and lectures to workingmen during the “hungry 
’40’s” took Warren from one activity to another. As an exponent 
of anarchistic individualism in America Warren stands second only 
to Thoreau; but his seething energy was just beginning to break 
through when he took part in the Haydn Society of Cincinnati. 

Not all of these men were members of the Haydn Society 
when it was first organized. Some of them did not reach Cincin- 
nati until two or three years later. Indeed, it is not sure whether 
the name of a single founder of the society has been preserved, 
but it seems altogether likely that during its existence the Haydn 
Society must have derived its strength and character from such 
men as those who have been described here, men who are known 
to have been members at one time or another. Most of them were 
young men and bachelors. Most of them were ambitious and 
capable. Many of them achieved eminent positions in their chosen 
work. Not one of them sought a career in music. 

The annals of the Haydn Society of Cincinnati are brief and 
simple. From one point of view they are uniformly unhappy ; yet 
it may be possible to see another side when the story has been 
told. 

The Haydn Society began its career full of enthusiasm. The 
members met and planned a program. They elected officers, and 
ordered music from the Lock Hospital in Baltimore and other 
“celebrated collections,” which was received in due time. Re- 
hearsals were held, and a grand concert was announced. The last 
rehearsal, an afternoon performance was favorably compared by 
a critic with concerts in “New York, Philadelphia, and other large 
towns.” 

Within six weeks of the organization of the society the first 
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public concert was given, Tuesday evening, May 25, 1819, in the 
Episcopal Church on Sixth Street. The guests, a hundred or more, 
presented their admission tickets at the door and entered the 
church. The singers found their places by candlelight, and M. 
Philibert Ratel took his position as leader of the orchestra. 

The program was one of the most ambitious attempted in the 
West: 


Part I 
Overture Instrumental 
Chorus, China T. Clarke 
Grand Chorus, The Marvellous Works Joseph Haydn 
iseeceneenes Jehovah Speaks Holden 
Chorus, Strike the Cymbals Pucitta 
Anthem, [Cheshunt ?] Our Lord is 
Risen from the Dead Arnold 
Chorus, Cranbrook T. Clarke 
Part II 
Overture Instrumental 
Chorus, Jabez’ Prayer Jarman 
Overton T. Clarke 
Anthem, O praise the Lord Meinecke 
Poland Husband 
Chorus, New Years’ Ode T. Clarke 
Hosanna Chorus Gregor 
Duett and Chorus, Hail Judea G. F. Handel 


The “overtures and symphonies” were “taken from the most 
popular authors, with the exception of some original adaptations 
arranged by Mr. Ratel, whose taste and judgment entitled him to 
much applause.” 

A newspaper review published a week after the concert pro- 
vides a more lively account of this performance than such reviews 
generally do; and for this reason as well as for the value in illu- 
minating the standards of musical criticism in the West at this time 
it may be quoted in part. 

Notwithstanding the intervention of some unexpected impediments, .. . 
[the concert] was fully and fashionably attended. To those who have the 
interests of musical refinement, and innocent pleasure, as well as the pros- 
perity of the church, at heart, this honourable success in a first attempt 
must be in an eminent degree acceptable. For ourselves, we view it as an 
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indication of better things to come. . . . The best evidence, however, that 
the exhibition gave both delight and satisfaction, was the solemn stillness 
and rivetted attention which prevailed among the spectators during the 
whole representation. It is not our intention to enter upon a minute criti- 
cism of the performance; as the task of judicious discrimination would be 
attended with delicacy, and might possibly wound, though unintentionally, 
the feelings of some individual concerned. Nor have we the right to expect 
from the amateur that perfection which may be insisted on from the pro- 
fessor. There were, at the same time, some deficiencies of a general char- 
acter, the mention of which can give no offence, and may be of service, 
perhaps, hereafter; we allude to the occasional disproportion which the in- 
strumental bore to the vocal parts; and in some pieces a lack of strength 
on the bass. A very little attention is only necessary to reform this at a 
future period. The grand and intricate piece of Pucitta introducing the 
song of triumph by David after his victory over Goliath, was executed 
superlatively well; the female solos were sung with a melody and judg- 
ment not inferior to any voice we have ever heard. The ladies, also, who 
carried the solos and duets in Cheshunt, Meinecke’s Anthem, and other in- 
stances, acquitted themselves with deserved eclat. The little trifle from 
Gregor at the close, produced quite an exhilirating effect, and was well 
calculated to send the audience home satisfied with the divertisement and 
themselves. 


The concert netted $100, indicating an audience of over one 
hundred, and very possibly of over two hundred. The proceeds 
were appropriated at least in part to pay for an organ for the 
Episcopal Church, which was ordered from the East. 


Filled with hope the Haydn Society continued its meetings in 
the fall, and planned to open its second season with another concert 
in October. This time the object was to aid the Sunday Schools, 
and to “raise a fund for enlarging the variety of music, to remain 
the permanent fund of the society.” The concert was given half 
an hour earlier than before, at seven o’clock on Tuesday evening, 
October 19, 1819. The place was again the Episcopal Church. 
The overtures and symphonies were once more “adapted” by M. 
Ratel, who led the orchestra; and the program, while repeating 
some of the more popular items from the spring concert offered 
some new selections: 
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Part I 
Overture Instrumental, J. Haydn 
Hymn - Trio - The Lord’s Prayer J. Cole 
Chorus - Hozanna [Gregor] 
Duett and Chorus* - New Year’s Ode T. Clarke 
Trio and Chorus - Thou sweet gliding Kedron 
Solo and Grand Chorus* - The marv’lous works J. Haydn 
Solo, Trio and Chorus* - Song of rejoicing for 
the conquest of Goliath Pucitta 
Duett - Barren Fig Tree 
Celebrated Fuge - Nations join in sacred song Shields 
Finale Instrumental, Pleyel 
Part II 
Overture Instrumental, G. F. Handel 
Hymn and Chorus* - Come hither all B. Cuzens 
Chorus - Not all the blood of beasts Arnold 
Duett and Chorus - Dialogue Hymn [Burney] 
Anthem. For Festivals - Praise the Lord who 
reigns above 
Hymn* — Sweet to rejoice in heavenly hope T. Clarke 
Full Anthem - O praise the Lord Mejnecke 
Chorus Finale* - Jabez Prayer, O that the 
Lord indeed Jarman 





The starred items were chosen as the most popular. Notice 
of the concert in advance advertised that the music “seems to be 
selected from among the best composers.” The reviewer already 
quoted observed with pleasure that the society had followed his 
advice on the balancing of parts. The overtures and symphonies 
“adapted” and led by Ratel “were executed with all the taste and 
animation of a public orchestra.” The song of triumph by Pucitta 
made the “strongest impression” ; the young lady who carried the 
solos was said to have few rivals in America; and Burney’s hymn 
was accorded “a degree of novelty.” Favorable comments were also 
passed on Gregor, Clarke, and Meinecke. 

Although this concert was got up at considerable care and 
expense, receipts fell far short of expenditures. ‘“Whether in con- 
sequence of the weather or some other circumstance” almost no 
one came. Young Mr. Fox, who seems to have been in charge, 
felt so discouraged over the attendance that he announced his 
intention of leaving Cincinnati. 
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On the chance that this might have been a pure accident and 
with the hopeful situation that some who had held tickets to this 
performance had not made use of them the society ventured to re- 
peat the program (with some slight changes) at a third concert, 
about a week later. This was again given at the Episcopal Church, 
on Monday evening, November 1, 1819, at 7 p.m. Two or three 
pieces were omitted, and a Hymn for Christmas was added in 
the second part of the program. But it was to no avail. The audi- 
ence was pitifully small. 

The slender patronage at these two concerts led the society 
to a “determination to discontinue public exhibitions.” “The mem- 
bers of this laudable association have been at much expense and 
labour, under the conviction that their exertions would tend to 
the edification of our citizens and contribute to the purpose of 
benevolence,” it was explained. “Their anticipations, however, it 
seems, have proved fallacious and illusive.” In fine, the society de- 
termined to give no more public concerts. 

The society maintained its existence during the winter of 
1819-20 but completely disappeared from public view. A few 
months later the desire to perform publicly seems to have out- 
weighed caution and disappointment at last; and the brilliant ex- 
ample of the concerts of Mr. Garner during March, 1820, may 
have been an inspiration to hope for better support. Philibert 
Ratel and Josiah Warren together with a “Full Band” assisted in 
Garner’s concerts of secular music at the Cincinnati Hotel, and the 
results were highly successful. 

Thus with good expectations the Haydn Society announced 
its fourth Concert of Sacred Music, to be given Thursday evening, 
May 4, 1820, at the Episcopal Church. The program shows a num- 
ber of new works: 


Part I 
Overture Instrumental, Haydn 
Anthem - Mortals, awake, with angels join Clark 
Sacred song - Were not the sinful Mary’s tears Oliver Shaw 
Anthem - O praise the Lord Meinecke 
Sacred Song - There’s nothing true but heaven Oliver Shaw 
Anthem, - Welcome, welcome, mighty king G. F. Handel 


Finale Instrumental, Pleyel 
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Part II 
Overture Instrumental, Haydn 

Strike the Cymbals (song of rejoicing for the 

conquest of Goliath by David) Pucitta 
Hymn - When I survey the wondrous Cross Bradbury 
Duett - The bird let loose from western skies 

(from Moore’s Sacred Melodies) Oliver Shaw 
Anthem - Not all the blood of beasts Arnold 
Anthem - Hail Judea, Happy land! G. F. Handel 


Whether or not the time was auspicious in March it was cer- 
tainly not so in May. The depression that had already settled 
down in the eastern states in 1819 reached the West with devastat- 
ing effect by 1820. Like the two concerts of the preceding fall this 
one did not bring enough receipts even to meet expenses. It is not 
surprising that the Haydn Society completely disappeared from 
sight during the third session of its existence, the year 1820-21. 
During fourteen months, from May 4, 1820, to July, 1821, there 
is not the slightest trace of it. 

When next the Haydn Society came into view in what may 
be called its fourth “season” it was on a more modest scale than 
before. In the roomy First Presbyterian Church the Fourth of 
July was celebrated in solemn manner; and on this occasion 
“some appropriate odes and anthems sung. . . in a manner highly 
gratifying” marked the return of the society to public life. 

That the society was not defunct during this period is amply 
assured by their participation two weeks later in a concert that 
established a new level of musical achievement in Cincinnati. Un- 
der the direction of Charles Fox, carpenter and singing teacher, 
the members of “three respectable Singing societies” as well as 
several instrumental performers were assisted by members _of the 
Haydn Society of Cincinnati in a performance at the Episcopal 
Church. The “respectable Singing societies” that participated were 
those of the New Jerusalem, Second Presbyterian, and Vine Street 
Methodist churches. The following program was given by them 
at eight o’clock Wednesday evening, July 18, 1821: 
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Part I 


Overture — by full orchestra 
Trio, Duett, Solo, and Chorus - O praise the Lord 
Chorus - As Israel’s people in despair 
Duett - (from Moore’s Sacred Melodies) 
Quartette - Hark the vesper hymn is stealing 
Solo - Thou shalt break them in pieces 
Grand Chorus - Hallelujah, For the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth 


Part II 
Overture - (on the organ, by Mr. Whittaker) 
Solo and Chorus - The marv’lous works 
Sacred Song - There’s nothing true but Heaven 
Solo, Duett, and Chorus - The Star of Bethlehem 
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Meinecke 
Stevenson 
Oliver Shaw 
G. F. Handel 
G. F. Handel 


G. F. Handel 


G. F. Handel 
Joseph Haydn 
Oliver Shaw 
Oliver Shaw 





Treble Solo - Behold I bring you glad tidings T. Hastings 
Bass Solo - And suddenly there was an angel T. Hastings 
Chorus - Glory to God in the highest T. Hastings 
Solo, Trio, and Chorus - Strike the Cymbal Pucitta. 


The concert is interesting for several reasons. It included the 
first public performances in Cincinnati of seven works, among 
them Handel’s “Vesper Hymn,” the “Hallelujah Chorus,” and 
“Comfort ye my people”; three works by the New England com- 
poser, Oliver Shaw, and a “Hymn for Thanksgiving.” It is in con- 
nection with this concert too that Sol Smith’s name is first linked 
with the Haydn Society, though he may well have been an orig- 
inal member. Finally, the sectarian bias which had caused so much 
woe in the past was eliminated with the participation of Metho- 
dists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Swedenborgians. Yet so 
deep seemed the popular aversion now to sacred music that as an 
Irishman observed from the street corner, that there was “a most 
numerous and crowding audience outside of the house!” Public 
indifference marked the return of the Haydn Society in Cincinnati, 
as it had marked its departure a year before. This time the blow 
might be fatal. 

To suppose that public indifference could destroy the Haydn 
Society would be to reckon without Sol Smith. During the fall 
of 1821 this young bachelor (only twenty years old) was secretary 
of the society, as well as president and leader of the New Jerusa- 
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lem Singing Society. He and his four brothers, together with Dan- 
iel Roe were leading a powerful anticlerical movement within the 
Swedenborgian congregation ; and now for the first time the Haydn 
Society and its activities came clearly into view. Here is Smith’s 
own account of the season: 

“At Cincinnati, among my numerous relations and friends, I 
spent a very happy winter. . . . I attended a series of law lectures, 
performed the duties of clerk in one of my brothers’ stores . . 
and played the organ in the New Jerusalem Church three times 
every Sunday, and every Thursday evening, besides teaching a 
whole lot of young New Jerusalemites the art of psalmody two 
evenings each week.” 

From the beginning of November, 1821, if not earlier, regular 
meetings were held every Sunday evening at early candlelight in 
the Session Room of the First Presbyterian Church. Business 
meetings on occasional Thursdays were held at the office of Dan- 
iel Roe, who now, with Smith, first appeared in the society. Among 
other members who are named now are Luman Watson, James 
Whittaker and Charles Fox. 

In mid-December, 1821, the citizens of Cincinnati and vicinity 
were respectfully informed that a “Concert of Sacred Music” 
would be performed by the Haydn Society of Cincinnati on Thurs- 
day evening, December 20. The place of the concert was changed 
to the Presbyterian Church, where the society had been holding its 
meetings during the fall. Mr. Whittaker, another Swedenborgian 
whose name was now first definitely associated with the Haydn 
Society (though he was an organist in the city at least since Mr. 
Sidebotham’s Concert in December, 1820), accompanied the 
“Songs and Duetts upon a fine toned Organ.” The program, 
selected “from the most celebrated American and European com- 
posers” offered little that was new or distinctive : 
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Part I 


Overture Instrumental 
Chorus - The Lord’s Prayer 
Anthem - Although the Figg tree shall not blossom 
Solo - Were not the sinful Mary’s Tears 
Anthem - Thou Child Divine Immanuel 
Duett - All things fair and bright 
Grand Chorus - Hallelujah, for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth (from the Oratorio of 
the Messiah) 
Part II 
Overture Instrumental 
Chorus - Happy the Man prepared to reign 
Duett - (from Moore’s Sacred Melodies) 
Grand Chorus - The Heavens are telling (from 
Haydn’s Oratorio of the Creation) 
Anthem - O Praise the Lord 
Solo - There’s nothing true but Heaven 
Anthem - Strike the Cymbal (song of rejoicing 
for the. conquest of Goliath by David) 


Cooke 
Meinecke 
Oliver Shaw 


Oliver Shaw 


Handel 


Schultz 
Oliver Shaw 


Joseph Haydn 
Meinecke 


Oliver Shaw 


Pucitta 





Public response was no better to this program than to the 
others. The society again added to its deficits, but it now had an 
energetic leader, and it had a method for supporting and develop- 
ing itself that rendered it more independent of public opinion. 
Since the beginning of this season in November, 1821, the society 
was made up of both “members” and “subscribers” who sometimes 
met together. After the December concert the society met and 
performed every alternate Sunday evening in the Session Room, 
by candlelight, and the meetings were “attended by respectable 
and select audiences.” By February they had increased their mem- 
bership to thirty-four, half of whom were delicately called “fe- 
males.” Business meetings were held on irregular Thursday eve- 
nings at Daniel Roe’s law office. 

In agreeable manner the society took part in the celebration 
of Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 1822. In the morning they 
joined in the services at the First Presbyterian Church. Later in 
the day they performed “several airs” at the celebration in the 
hotel. 

During the winter the secretary wrote to the Haydn and Han- 
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del Society of Boston for music, and by spring they had imported 
books and pieces of music from the East to the value of $100. 
Among the items received in a collection of music from the Haydn 
and Handel Society were an Oratorio by Joseph Haydn and two 
songs by Oliver Shaw. 

A story of certain authenticity casts a dubious shadow on the 
state of musical appreciation in Cincinnati at this time. According 
to a reporter who attended a rehearsal and practice meeting of the 
society Sunday evening, April 7, 1822, they were performing 
Handel’s celebrated “Hailstone chorus” when “a violent storm of 
hail, wind, thunder and lightning arose, which accorded completely 
with the words and music of the chorus. The effect was beautiful 
and grand in the extreme.” 

This work led up to the seventh concert, which was given 
Monday evening, April 29, 1822, at the Episcopal Church. By this 
time the society had increased its membership to thirty-eight. It had 
hoped in February that this year it would be able to present 
Haydn’s Oratorio, The Creation. Ever since the December concert 
it had been meeting regularly every other week, although in the 
two months preceding the December concert it had met weekly. 

What happened at the April concert is not known, but further 
meetings were held during May and June. On July 4, the society 
aided in the celebration at the Presbyterian Church in the morn- 
ing. Later in the day the society sang several odes, accompanied 
by the Cincinnati Band, which Mr. Josiah Warren conducted. 
Mr. Warren, Mr. Whittaker and several other amateurs generously 
volunteered their services on the occasion. 

From the first Sunday in August, bi-monthly meetings were 
resumed, sometimes in the afternoon, later on in the early evening. 
Just after the middle of September, 1822, the meeting place was 
changed from the Presbyterian to the Episcopal Church, where it 
remained from this time almost until the end of the society’s ex- 
istence. From the date of this change too they began to meet every 
week. 

Now indeed the Haydn Society seemed to be on the road to 
success. Money was again sent to Boston to buy more music. The 
Episcopal Church was altered at great expense and an organ was 
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conditionally purchased from Luman Watson. Season tickets were 
sold, and a determined effort was made to rouse public interest. 
In October a plan was announced of giving four oratorios a year. 
Early in November the society announced its intention of pro- 
ducing a select oratorio the following month, and gave notice that 
no spectators could be admitted to rehearsals except those with 
season tickets. As the time for the concert approached the society 
began to meet twice a week, on Wednesday or Friday, in addition 
to Sunday evenings. 

The fall of 1822 was particularly rich in concert offerings in 
Cincinnati. In September, a Mr. and Mrs. Smith gave a concert 
of singing and dancing at the Cincinnati Theater. Both of them 
were tipsy. A second concert they promised never took place, for 
the landlord at the hotel refused to let them have a room, and 
thus they clowned out of the picture. Early in November, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis and their five little angels arrived in Cincinnati from 
the East, and gave nine or more concerts, apparently meeting with 
a warm welcome. Their concert programs included a “Grand Over- 
ture” by Mozart (the first one performed in Cincinnati), “Robin 
Adair,” “Tweed Side,” “Circassian Rondo,” and the ever-popular 
“Battle of Prague,” as well as the flattering tale of ‘“Blue-Eyed 
Mary Hope” and Del Caro’s “Hornpipe.” Crowded audiences at- 
tended all their concerts. Their most popular work was the “Battle 
of Prague,” with its imitations of the “groans of the dying, on 
the Violin.” On Sunday evening, November 10, 1822, Mr. Lewis 
took the lead at the regular meeting of the Haydn Society in the 
Episcopal Church, to the great delight of the members. After sev- 
eral more concerts the Lewis family left on the down-river boat 
the following Sunday evening. 

Just before the middle of December, Sol Smith was replaced 
as secretary by John Dillingham. Smith continued to give the so- 
ciety the full support of his /ndependent Press, the newspaper he 
established four months earlier. Luman Watson’s organ was built 
and installed in the Episcopal Church, and the orchestra was en- 
larged for the concert. 

At six thirty o’clock Thursday evening, December 19, 1822, 
the “Select Oratorio” was begun. Mr. Whittaker, at the new organ, 
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was assisted by Joseph Dorfeuille, whose entry into Cincinnati 
cultural life, dates from this concert. The program offered a con- 
siderable number of new composers and works: 


Part | 
Overture Full Orchestra 

Anthem - Our Father who art in Heaven Denman 
Recitative - Father, Thy word is past Mathew P. King 
Air - I, for His sake Mathew P. King 
Recitative - But He shall rise victorious Mathew P. King 
Chorus - The multitude of angels Mathew P. King 
Song - Star of the North, thy radiant light Oliver Shaw 
Anthem - When winds breathe soft Webbe 
Double Chorus - He gave them Hailstones for 

rain (from Jsrael in Egypt) G. F. Handel 

Part II 

Voluntary on the Organ J. Marsh 
Air and Chorus - Hark! the vesper hymn is 

stealing G. F. Handel 
Chorus - They play’d in air the trembling music 

float Stephenson 
Duett - There is a stream whose gentle flow Trajetta 
Chorus - The saffron tints of morn appear Mozart 
Air - Rejoice, O Judah! G. F. Handel 
Chorus - Hallelujah, Amen G. F. Handel 


The weather was bad; or at any rate that worn apology was 
offered. The program was at least more novel than those pre- 
viously given. The admission price was low. It was said that espe- 
cially few “females” attended. With its usual indomitable courage 
the Haydn Society repeated its full concert the following Friday 
evening, December 27, 1822. The public which turned out for the 
first of these concerts was actually less than half the number of the 
performers, a simple score of auditors occupying the pews. It re- 
sponded to the repetition so feebly that the society found receipts 
eight dollars short of its expenses. 

With a determination at which one can only marvel today the 
Haydn Society persisted in its work. Exactly a month later it per- 
formed a tenth “Sacred Concert” on January 27, 1823. For this oc- 
casion compositions by Handel, Madan, Luther and Shaw were 
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given. The season ticket system was still in use, but season tickets 
were not accepted at the door. They had to be exchanged for 
tickets for the concert. 

The society had pamphlets printed with the words of the con- 
cert, which were distributed in the church. The newspapers of- 
fered such favorable publicity as this notice: 


The selection of pieces of music for the entertainment is a good one, 
and will no doubt be very satisfactory to those who may attend. This 
respectable association has done much toward the improvement of sacred 
music. Whoever will contrast, for a moment, the state of church music, 
previous to the foundation of the Haydn Society, with its present highly 
improved condition, cannot but admit that the association have just claims 
on society—and that it should be fostered by a community for whose 
pleasure and benefit its labours have been expended. Or will the public 
rather, by withholding their patronage from the concerts, penalize its 
exertions and prevent the successful and scientific cultivation of a science 
which adds so much solemnity to our religious devotions? 


The public gave their answer. They rejected the claim. Such 
compliments as this were small comfort when the receipts were 
added up and found to total $9.25 for the concert. 

A sympathizer alternately chastised and reproached the public 
two weeks later: 


The city of Cincinnati is already so celebrated for the failure of 
everything of public utility, that to produce the HAYDN SOCIETY as a 
new instance, is a circumstance, as disagreeable to the writer as it is dis- 
graceful to our citizens. Those projects that have failed from want of 
money, their own impracticability, or the partial operation of their benefits, 
do not in their fall evince a want of public spirit or refined taste, in the 
inhabitants generally; but the fall of this Society, is an unexceptionable 
evidence of our total indifference to every thing that characterizes a polished 
city... . I understand a dissolution of the society is in contemplation; and 
should it take place, it may reasonably be supposed that most of our 
citizens are still the “hunters of the backwoods,” and that the few who 
pretend to be in any degree polished, are incapable of appreciating the 
value of music, when it is carried beyond the powers of a tambourine or a 
hand-organ. 


Secretary Dillingham stepped out of the picture. Old Mr. 
Roe and the president, Luman Watson took active charge of af- 
fairs. The society continued to hold its Sunday meetings every 
week at the Episcopal Church throughout the rest of the winter. 
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At some time in March the celebrated English musician, Mr. 
Philipps, who had now reached the West, sang at one of their 
oratorios, but as this was not a public concert, and not generally 
known, it is impossible to give the date or the program. 

While the Haydn Society continued on its private way Cin- 
cinnati enjoyed the fullest concert season in its history up to 
that time. In addition to the three public oratorios of the society 
and ten other concerts already mentioned, seven more were to 
come, rounding out the season from September, 1822, to July, 
1823, with an even score. Mr. and Miss Clark, the Lilliputian 
songsters, gave two concerts. Mrs. McBride and her charming 
daughter, who had been concertising in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, recited and sang twice; but no one came and they left Cin- 
cinnati with heavy hearts. The newly organized Euterpeian So- 
ciety gave its first three public concerts in February, May, and 
July, 1823. Their procedure moved a friend of the Haydn Society 
to suggest that the latter reserve their melody for the next world, 
or else follow the plan of the Euterpeian Society and sell no tickets 
but try to pick up a few shillings at the door to pay for candles. 

From the election of officers on March 20, 1823, until the 
last meeting of the season on June 25, meetings seem to have been 
held twice a month with fair regularity, but the change in officers 
suggests some degree of instability. When D. Churchill became 
secretary, seemingly at some time in April, the society was once 
more in capable hands. Mr. Churchill remained secretary for an- 
other full twelve months, the longest term since Sol Smith held 
the office from November, 1821, to December, 1822. 

With the coming of summer, meetings evidently stopped. 
There were two business meetings, on August 20 and September 
20. Early in August a call was issued to members having books 
belonging to the society to return them to the librarian. 

On the occasion of the Fourth of July, when an invitation was 
issued to the society to assist in the celebration, the society de- 
clined. Then finding themselves charged with selfishness and an 
unwillingness to perform unless paid for their troubles, they set 
up a special committee to explain their attitude. This committee 
issued a long public statement, in which they said “a principle of 
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self respect requires them to abstain from appearing before the 
public.” They “exempt from this censure” only “a few individ- 
uals.” 

From the last Sunday in September, 1823, the Haydn Society 
started on what seems to have been its last season. It held meet- 
ings every Sunday evening at the Episcopal Church for seven 
weeks or longer. Meanwhile another full concert season was de- 
veloping, with two concerts by Mr. O’Neal at the Clement’s Ball 
Room and the Marine Coffee House, one by James Everdell at 
the theater, and a fourth concert by the Euterpeian Society. 
Finally Professor Muscarelli “From Italy” gave two concerts. 
Muscarelli’s programs included “Auld Lang Syne” with new vari- 
ations, a “Symphony—Full Band,” the first symphony ever given 
in Cincinnati, a violin solo entitled “Imitations of the chirping and 
warbling of birds,” and a final item, “an imitation of Dogs and 
Cats.” 

Before Muscarelli left Cincinnati the popular Lewis family 
arrived again, with their five children. “A more angelic little 
band could not possibly be collected . . . this side of Heaven.” 
They gave five concerts or more. During their stay, on Tuesday 
evening, November 11, 1823, Mr. Lewis and his family assisted 
at the Episcopal Church in another concert of the Haydn Society. 

This was the eleventh and last public concert given by the 
Haydn Society. The program differed radically in some respects 
from all previous ones. It included the Overture to Lodoiska 
[by Kreutzer?] and a Grand Overture by Martini. The latter 
work, the first performance of a composition by Martini in Cin- 
cinnati was played by two performers on the organ at the same 
time, and a number of other instrumentalists. It was advertised 
that “the entertainment will doubtless be excellent beyond any- 
thing we have before had in this city.” 

The shock of breaking with its “sacred” tradition may have 
been more than the Haydn Society could survive, however strong 
it was in defying public taste. After a brief interruption the so- 
ciety finally appeared in December, 1823, holding its meetings 
in one of the rooms of the Western Museum. The two museums 
of Cincinnati were at this time “becoming fashionable resorts for 
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evening parties. During the winter season, there are lectures de- 
livered in each, once or twice a week, upon Literary and Scientific 
subjects, which are generally well attended.”’ After the old Har- 
monical Society met at the Marine Coffee House in December, 
1822, it came to the Western Museum to hold its last meetings in 
the Lecture Room in January, 1823. 

There, surrounded by a thousand fossils and three thousand 
coins and medals, the tattooed head of a New Zealand chief and 
a transparency of the Battle of New Orleans, perhaps in the midst 
of Dorfeuille’s Egyptian antiquities one may imagine the Haydn 
Society gently drawing its last breaths. It was in peaceful sur- 
roundings, its good friends about it, and undistressed by the in- 
different public or the rival claims of bitter religious sects. It sur- 
vived its fifth birthday in April, 1824, and entered on the sixih: 
year of its existence. Then toward the end of the month it quietly 
passed out of sight. Its last public notice was a meeting on April 
25, 1824. 

The passing of the Haydn Society left the way clear for a 
group of younger organizations, all of which seem to have been 
inspired by it or modelled on it. The New Jerusalem Singing So- 
ciety, organized November 25, 1820, lasted until 1830. The 
Euterpeian Society survived from January, 1823, until June, 1825; 
and the Apollonian Society, which began in the fall of 1823 was 
still in existence in 1831. A few years later a Beethoven Society 
existed in Cincinnati in 1828. 

Numerous editions of the Kentucky Harmony, Missouri Har- 
mony and other sacred music books enabled the churches to im- 
prove their choirs and the level of congregational singing. Before 
the formation of the Haydn Society, church music in Cincinnati 
had been on an appallingly low plane. A few years after it passed 
from the scene, it was apparent that the foundations of Cin- 
cinnati’s musical culture for the next half century were to be 
found in its excellent church choirs. The amazing talent and 
energy in the Haydn Society was dispersed as one man went into 
theatrical production, another into banking, a third into social re- 
form, and a fourth into law, each to achieve distinction in his 
own way outside the field of music. But the impetus they had given 
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to music in Cincinnati, however intangible at the time, however 
slow to take effect, had, nevertheless, furnished the religious sing- 
ing groups of the city more than an ideal and an example of 
courageous persistence. The great triumphs of choral music in 
Cincinnati which were to come after 1850 were all planted firmly 
in the little choirs of many churches. Their initial momentum 
was supplied by the Haydn Society, through its policy of gathering 
voices from various churches, giving them training, practice, and 
discipline, infusing them with the spirit and enthusiasm of this 
remarkable group of leaders, and sending them back to their 
churches to carry on the work. 











A HISTORY OF LOCAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
IN OHIO TO 186s 


By Ropert LeEsLiE JONES 


Local agricultural societies are among the victims of the pres- 
ent war. To cooperate in conserving rubber and in eliminating 
unnecessary travel, many of them cancelled their fairs in 1942, and 
doubtless most, if not all, will do so in 1943. The disappearance 
of the fairs, even if it is temporary, emphasizes their significance 
as an institution, and makes it worth while to trace the early his- 
tory of the societies which have sponsored them. 

At the time of the settlement of Ohio, there were already 
agricultural societies in the eastern states. These were mostly in 
the larger towns, and were in practice restricted to men of capital 
and education, that is, to those who were, or who aspired to be, 
gentlemen farmers. They were in general patterned after British 
societies of a little earlier period. All of them were supported by 
fees from their members, which were used to build up agricultural 
libraries and to provide prizes for essays on various subjects of 
farm interest and premiums for the best crops. They were much 
closer in their functions to the learned associations of the day 
than to modern agricultural societies.’ 

With their New England background, it was natural for the 
Ohio Company pioneers to reproduce in their new home the 
eastern institutions with which they were acquainted. As early 
as they could, which was “soon after the close of the Indian war 
in 1795,” they organized an agricultural society at Marietta. The 
members were prominent citizens who “attempted to aid the com- 
munity with their knowledge and experience.” As the society, 


1 Rodney H. True, “The Early Development of Agricultural Societies in the 
United States; Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1920 (Washington, 1925), I, 295-9. 
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like its eastern prototypes, made little appeal to practical farmers, 
it did not last long.? 

So far as is known, no successor appeared for more than 
twenty years. Then, as in the East, there was a sudden interest 
in agricultural societies, and several came into existence at ap- 
proximately the same time, all modelled more or less on the Berk- 
shire plan of Elkanah Watson. The Agricultural Society of the 
County of Trumbull was organized at Youngstown in December, 
1818. It was dissolved after four years, owing to a dispute over 
changing the place of the annual meeting. Another was formed 
at Marietta early in 1819 by representative citizens of Washing- 
ton County and of Wood County, Virginia. This had little vitality, 
for within two years it was not known whether it was even in 
existence. All that its officers accomplished was the printing of a 
constitution. In July, 1819, a general meeting of citizens of Cin- 
cinnati appointed a committee which drew up a constitution for 
a third society, “The Cincinnati Society for the Encouragement 
of Agriculture and Domestic Economy,” with membership re- 
stricted to Hamilton County.* Other societies were formed dur- 
ing the 1820’s. Their location, their dates of organization and of 
disappearance (when known) and other remarks in connection 
with them will be found in the tabular summary given later. With- 
out state support, and without any tangible appeal to the rural 
population, most of these societies soon withered away. In October, 
1831, it was declared that ‘““we could have fifty societies where 
there are now but five.” * 

The early societies frequently lacked even the small amount 
of money necessary for printing announcements or defraying other 
incidental expenses. It was therefore not infrequently suggested 
that they should be subsidized by the State, in imitation of the 
practice of Pennsylvania, where, it was said, a grant of about 

2 Julia Perkins Cutler, Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler prepared from his 
Journals and Correspondence (Cincinnati, 1890), 196. 

3 Cincinnati Western Spy and Cincinnati General Advertiser, August 21, 28, 1819; 
Marietta American Friend, February 26, 1819; tbid., February 23, 1821; Marietta 
American Friend & Marietta Gazette, August 19, 1825; Ohio State Board of Agri- 
culture, Annual Report for the Year 1860 (Columbus), Part II, 426-7. Hereafter this 
authority is cited as Ohio Agricultural Report. 


4 Farmer’s Reporter and United States Agriculturist; containing Original and 
Selected Essays (Cincinnati), October, 131, 9 ; 
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fifty dollars to each county society had given a great stimulus 
to the organization of such bodies.® As a result of this agitation, 
an act was passed February 25, 1833, “to authorize and encour- 
age the establishment of agricultural societies in the several coun- 
ties of this state.” It provided that the county commissioners 
should be required to call a meeting to organize an agricultural 
society for their county; that an assembly thus called, if exceed- 
ing twenty persons, could elect officers, including a president, a 
vice president, a recording secretary, a corresponding secretary, 
a treasurer and ten directors; that the president, treasurer and 
directors should have power to make all necessary by-laws; that 
no member should be required to pay a fee in excess of five dollars 
a year; and that the county commissioners might, “if they deem 
it expedient, appropriate out of the county funds for the bene- 
fit of the society, a sum not exceeding fifty dollars in any one 
year.” ° ° 

The law of 1833 proved to be most unsatisfactory. It made 
no provision for a state board to collect information or supervise 
or coordinate the county societies. Moreover, the county commis- 
sioners were not obliged to grant money from the county treas- 
ury unless they chose, and most of them declined to do so. Ac- 
cordingly, after a flurry of interest in creating new societies in 
1833, doubtless largely in anticipation of obtaining county grants, 
few more were organized. The existence of many of these, more- 
over, was almost nominal. It was stated in 1841 that there were 
in Ohio only “some half dozen very efficient, and double the num- 
ber very inefficient county societies.” 

In the table below, an effort is made to list the county societies 
which had an existence before 1846. It is not claimed that the 
enumeration is complete, but it is hoped that it will be useful.® 


5 Cincinnati Commercial Register, December 27, 1826, quoted in ‘Old Northwest 
Genealogical Quarterly (Columbus), X (1907), 315-6. 

® Statutes of Ohio and of the Northwestern Territory, adopted or enacted from 
1788 to 1833 Inclusive . .. (edited by S. P. Chase, 3 vols., Cincinnati, 1833-5), III, 
1943-4. 

7 Western Farmer and Gardener (Cincinnati), II (1840-1), 268; Ohio Cultivator; 
a Semi-Monthly Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture (Columbus), II (1846), 36. 


® County Agricultural Societies in Ohio before 1846. 
County Organized Disappeared Remarks 


Trumbull 1818 c. 1822 
Washington 1819 c. 1821 First society. With Wood County, Va. 
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The societies of the period before 1846 had a variety of 
activities. Those in Washington County, which may be regarded 
as typical, at different times offered prizes for the best fields of 
wheat and corn, obtained seed wheat for the use of their mem- 
bers, and built up a small library of eastern agricultural periodi- 
cals.° The most noteworthy object, however, was the holding of 
exhibitions at which premiums were offered. 





County Organized Disappeared Remarks 
Hamilton 1819 before 1827 First society. Known as “The Cin- 
cinnati Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Agriculture and Domestic 
Economy.” 


Ashtabula 1823 846 (?) This or a successor was disbanded in 
1846. 

Geauga 1823 before 1846 

Portage 1825 1830 lirst society. 

Washington 1825 1833 Second society. 

Hamilton 1827 1834 (?) Second society. 

Muskingum 1827 1844 (?) This or a successor collapsed in 1844. 

Athens 1828 c. 1830 Disappeared “in the course of a few 
years.” 

Butler 1831 probably c. 1833 

Clinton 1833 before 1846 

Delaware 1833 before 1846 

Greene 1833 before 1846 

Huron 1833 before 1846 

Licking 1833 c. 1839 or 1840 First society. 

Lorain 1833 before 1846 “Continued only a few years.” 

Pickaway 1833 before 1846 

Ross 1833 before 1846 

Washington 1833 1836 Third scciety. 

Wayne 1833 before 1846 

Hamilton 1834 (?) 1837 Third society. This may, however, have 


been a technical reorganization of the 
second society. 


Hamilton 1837 1839 Fourth society. Known as “Miami 
Valley Agricultural Society.” 
Relmont 1838 before 1846 “In existence for a number of years.” 
Montgomery 1839 1816 Reorganized 1846. 
Portage 1839 c. 1846 Second society. “Nearly or quite ex- 
tinct” in 1846. 
Warren 1839 before 1846 
Marion & 
Crawford c. 1889 c. 1841 
Clark 1840 c. 1843 
Lake 1840 c. 1846 Active 1845, dormant 1846. 
Cuyahoga 1841 before 1846 
Hamilton 1841 1843 Fifth society. 
Licking 1841 before 1846 Second society. 
Champaign before 1842 c. 1842 
Seneca 1842 after 1845 
Hamilton 1843 1846 Sixth society. Reorganized 1846. 
Highland 1845 1848 Dormant 1846-7, reorganized 1848. 
Jefferson 1845 1847 (?) No society in county, 1847. 
Logan before 1846 before 1846 
Stark before 1846 before 1846 


This enumeration is based on “A Brief History of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, the State Fair, District Agricultural Societies, and County Agricultural Societies 
of the State of Ohio,” in Ohio Agricultural Report for 1898; on various local his- 
tories; on newspapers; on the journals of the Ohio Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, especially those for the session of 1883-34; on the Statutes of Ohio (edited by 
Chase); on the files of the American Farmer (Baltimore), the Genesee Farmer 
(Rochester), the Farmer’s Reporter and the Western Farmer and Gardener; and 
on the early volumes of the Ohio Agricultural Reports. 

®° Marietta American Friend & Marietta Gazette, October 25, 1826; Marietta 
Gazette, August 17, 1888; ibid., March 22, November 8, 1834. 
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When and where the first fair was held in Ohio is not certain. 
All of the early agricultural societies planned to hold fairs, but 
not all of them managed to do so. The society at Youngstown, for 
instance, planned to have an annual cattle show, though it does not 
seem to have ever held one. Similarly, the first society at Cincin- 
nati had a meeting in 1820 at which it agreed to award premiums 
at its fair, which was to be held at a local hotel. In 1823, the 
Ashtabula County society held a cattle show and fair at Austin- 
burg, and the Geauga County society one at Chardon. The first 
exhibition in southeastern Ohio was held at Marietta in 1826, 
Other counties in which fairs were held before 1833 were Portage, 
Athens and Butler.’° 

These early fairs did not much resemble those of today, for 
they were close imitations of those sponsored by Elkanah Watson 
and his followers in the East. The first fair of the Washington 
County society was thus described: 

At 10 o’clock, A. M. the Society met in the Court Room and received 
a handsome accession in numbers—elected the officers for the ensuing year; 
at 11 the procession was formed under Capt. F. Devol, as marshal of the 
day, and with music preceding, marched to the Church fronting the Com- 
mon, where we had music, prayers, and an address by the President, 
Joseph Barker, Jr., Esq., which was cordially received. 

More time having been taken up in examining the stock &c. &c. than 
was anticipated, the company sat down to an excellent dinner at 3 P. M— 
At 4, the Society repaired to the Court Room when the several committees, 
by their several chairmen announced the names of the persons to whom 
the premiums had been awarded, & who were requested by the President to 
come forward to the Treasurer, sitting at the table, and take their cash.” 

As the items entered in competition were few, the societies 
needed no special grounds or even buildings for these exhibitions. 
In some places the exhibition was held on the village square. The 
Montgomery County society held its fairs in the wagon-yard, 
stables and sheds of a hotel at Dayton.’* 

Judging was informal and unscientific. Its defects were 


10 American Farmer, I (1819-20), 295; Marietta American Friend & Marietta 
Gazette, October 25, 1826; Farmer’s Reporter, October, 1831, p. 9; Charles M. Walker, 
History of Athens ‘County, Ohio, and inc dently of the Ohio Land Company and the 
First Settlement of the State at Marietta (Cincinnati, 1). 184; Ohio Agricultural 
Report for 1884, 300; “A Brief History &c.,”? 773, 777-8, 784 

11 Marietta American Friend & Marietta Gazette, October 25, 1826. 

12 Western Farmer and Gardener, III (1841-2), 56. 
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clearly revealed by a critic of the Hamilton County society (which 
disappeared about 1837) : 


We have never been provided with suitable pens for the domestic animals 
—the committees have thus labored under the greatest disadvantages in 
their examination of them. The animals have been huddled together in a 
sinall circle, surrounded by the spectators and owners, this one and that 
one obtruding their remarks, confusing and interfering with the judges. 
All that they were enabled to do, was to give the animals a hasty glance 
of the eye, a slight handling, and they are disposed of about as fast as a 
Kentuckian would count over a drove of hogs! This is very unsatisfactory 
both to the committee and owners.” 


Premiums were small. At.the Ashtabula County exhibition 
of 1823, they amounted to only $40. At Chillicothe in 1833, they 
amounted to about $200, mostly in silver plate. Yet even prizes 
like these were a strain on the meagre financial resources of the 
societies. The Pickaway County society of 1833 had in its treas- 
ury only $188, of which $80 came from membership fees, $58 
from voluntary donations by members, and $50 from the appro- 
priation by the county commissioners." 

It will be noticed that it had no revenue from admissions. 
Possibly the first society to charge admission was that in Cuya- 
hoga County, which in 1841 collected twelve cents and a half from 
non-members who entered the exhibition room.’® 

It was doubtless to keep the premiums on livestock as attrac- 
tive as possible that it seems to have become the practice by the 
early 1840’s, if not sooner, to award to the successful competitors 
in the class of “domestic manufactures,” which included various 
grains, “honey, silk, butter, &c. &c.,” merely medals and cer- 
tificates,?® 

The show of livestock was ordinarily the outstanding aspect 
of these early fairs. The consequence was that it became almost 
conventional to claim that the local society, no matter how small or 
weak it might be, was doing a great deal to improve the breed of 

3 Ibid., II, 78. 

14“A Brief History &c.,’”? 773; Journal of the Senate of the State of Ohio, 
82 General Assembly, 1 Sess., 1833-4, p. 416; Journal of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Ohio, 32 General "Assembly, 1 Sess., 1833-4, p. 455. 


16 “A Brief History &c.,” 
16 Western Farmer and + ITI, 245. 
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cattle, horses, sheep or swine.’’ Unfortunately, the exhibitors 
were often altogether professional breeders or importers. Never- 
theless, the mere display of superior stock was a great advantage, 
for ordinary farmers thus became acquainted with it, and could 
compare it mentally with the grade animals in their own barn- 
yards. Sometimes there were only a few improved Shorthorns or 
Devons, or a thoroughbred, or a couple of Bedford or Big China 
hogs. In 1834, however, the Ohio Company for Importing English 
Cattle exhibited at the Ross County fair nineteen head of purebred 
Shorthorns recently selected by its agents from some of the best 
herds in Great Britain.1* This came to be considered a landmark 
in the history of cattle improvement in the Scioto Valley. 


Yet displays of livestock did not altogether dominate the ex- 
hibitions. Occasionally variations were introduced into the pro- 
grams. In 1834, the directors of the Washington County society 
presented a shepherd’s crook to Benjamin Dana of Waterford, 
“as the man who, above all others, has cherished the wool growing 
interest of the County.”?® Again, in 1833 Obed Hussey, who had 
recently invented a reaper, gave it a public demonstration at the 
Hamilton County exhibition at Carthage.*° Threshing-machines, 
driven by horse-power, were similarly demonstrated by their 
manufacturers.*? Some of the exhibitions had plowing matches, 
but these were usually disappointing. At Carthage in 1844, it was 
stated that “there was but little spirit manifested at the Ploughing 
Match, and hardly any competition, only two teams entering the 
field. The premium was too small to create any emulation.”* 
Some of the early exhibitions terminated in a sale of the articles 
which were in competition. At Marietta in 1826 “several articles 
were sold at auction, at fair prices.”** These seem to have been 
mostly butter and cheese. At Chillicothe in 1833, there was “a 
general sale,” at which “‘the articles sold for very high prices, flour 

17 Cf. John Delafield, A Brief Topographical Description of the County of Wash- 
ington, in the State of Ohto (New York, 1834), 31. 
18 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 301. 


19 Marietta Gazette, November 1, 1534. 

2 William T. Hutchinson, Cyrus Hall McCormick; Seed Time, 1809-1856 (New 
York and London, 1930), 159-60. 

21 Marietta Gazette, November 11, 1836. 

2a Western Farmer and Gardener, V (1844-5), 81. The premium was $3.00. 

23 Marietta American Friend & Marietta Gazette, October 25, 1826. 
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(for example) at about $5 and $6 per barrel, saddles for $30, 
leather at an advanced price, jeans and other woolen manufac- 
tures, for more than their intrinsic value, and hats at the rate of 
from $5 to $16.” 


The early agricultural societies were at best small and weak. 
The history of any one of them might be summarized in the 
phrases applied by the local historian to the Licking County so- 
ciety of 1833: “Its revenues were small, exceeding small; the 
number of its members was small; .. . its premiums were small 
in amount, and awarded to a small number of exhibitors; the 
attendants at its fairs were small in number; indeed, it was the 
‘day of small things’ with it from beginning to end.”** 


Various explanations were given for their weakness. A fairly 
common one was that the farmers were apathetic towards the work 
of the societies. Thus, the exhibitions of the Montgomery County 
society, organized in 1839, it was reported, 


have been of an interesting character, but have been sustained by but a 
few and have been very slimly attended by the farmers of the county. To 
the disgrace of the farmers, the burden of the expense of these exhibitions 
has been borne by the citizens of the town, and it becomes more difficult 
each year to procure money, as the argument that “by and by the farmers 
will wake up to their interests,” has grown very threadbare already.” 


The farmers had a reason for this attitude towards the so- 
cieties, as another extract shows. 


The farmers say—we know it, for we have heard it often repeated— 
that they were aristocratic affairs, in which a common, plain farmer had 
no voice, and was looked upon as nobody; that these big-bugs, as they are 
termed, did everything their own way; awarded great premiums, which 
they carried themselves, etc., etc.; that these intruders from the city came 
among them to dictate, and to attempt to teach those who were better 
informed than themselves.” 


In recognition of the justice of this assertion, the Montgomery 
County society in 1844 decreased the premiums offered for fine 
stock and increased those offered for grain and farm products.** 


74 Ohio Senate Journal, 32 General Assembly, 1 Sess., 1883-4, p. 416. ; 
‘a . N. N. Hill, History of Licking County, O.: Its Past and Present (Newark, Ohio, 

1), 266-7. 

23 Ohio Cultivator, I (1845), 62. 

27 Western Farmer and Gardener, II, 260, 

% Ohio Cultivator, I, 62-3, 
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Nevertheless, when every excuse is made for the resentment 

of the farmers towards the patronizing city-dwellers, the fact 
remains that the farmers did little or nothing towards maintaining 
the societies. The passage last quoted continues: 
. . . Did these very farmers, who now grumble, and throw the blame upon 
others, do their duty? We rather suspect they did not; and it ill becomes 
them to find fault with those who did. Who furnished the greater part of 
the funds? Who did the labor—the hard work, necessary for carrying on 
the affairs of such a society? Did these gratuitous labors result in no 
good? Were the laborers ever even thanked for their toil, or receive aught 
but after-complaints? If evils existed, how did it happen that farmers 
took so much less interest in that which was intended for their improvement 
than the residents of the city? Why was there not a majority of farmers 
in an Agricultural Society? 

There were other factors in the weakness of the societies such 
as the farmers’ contempt for theoretical agriculture and their belief 
that the agricultural associations could not help them to make more 
money. Again, as mentioned earlier, the societies had little income, 
and worked without knowledge of one another’s activities and 
problems. 

It was recognized that an agency of supervision and co- 
ordination was needed. Proposals were therefore made from time 
to time for the establishment of a state board of agriculture, to be 
financed in whole or in part by grants from the government.” In 
1838, on the initiative of the Licking County Society, a meeting 
of delegates from different parts of the State was held at Colum- 
bus. The convention proceeded to organize a state agricultural 
society, and to elect officers. It is quite clear that this society never 
accomplished anything of significance, for in 1841 its activities 
seem to have been limited to holding an exhibition at Chillicothe, 
which drew from only Ross and one adjoining county.*° 

During the winter of 1845, several well-known leaders of 
agriculture in the State proposed that a convention should be held 
during the summer to discuss a program which included the pos- 
sible establishment of a state board of agriculture, governmental 
or other encouragement to the county societies, and suggestions 


2 Cf. Ohio Senate Journal, 33 General Assembly, 1 Sess., 1881-5, p. 180. 
%© Hill, History of Licking County, 266; Western Farmer and Gardener, IT, 268. 
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for legislation to be offered to the General Assembly on such sub- 
jects as destruction of sheep by dogs. The convention accordingly 
met at Columbus June 25-26, 1845, and drew up a series of reso- 
lutions. One requested that the next General Assembly should 
make provision for the election of a State Board of Agriculture. 
Another recommended that the General Assembly should modify 
the existing law affecting agricultural societies, to bring it into har- 
mony with the New York law. By this, the state treasury would 
grant a small sum each year to every county society which raised 
an equal amount by fees or contributions, and complied with what- 
ever regulations might be drawn up by the state board. As the 
delegates were of the opinion that a few thousand dollars of state 
money spent for the promotion of agriculture would be repaid in 
greater prosperity and so in more revenues, they recommended the 
appropriation of $2000 to the state board, and $5000 for distribu- 
tion among the county societies.** 


On February 28, 1846, the legislature enacted a law creating 

a State Board of Agriculture, consisting of fifty-two persons, half 

to be elected each year. The board was organized April 1, 1846.** 

The act also provided for a fairly satisfactory arrangement for 

financing the county societies. It was made mandatory, when 

thirty or more persons in a county (or in a district including two 

counties) formed an agricultural society, which then raised $50 

or more voluntarily, for the county auditors to add an equal 
amount, this not to exceed $200.** 


The effect of the act was to revive a number of the dormant 
county societies and to bring about the organization of many new 
ones. By the end of 1846, there were nineteen revived or new 
county or district societies. Eight more were added in 1847, nine 
in 1848, seven in 1849 and ten in 1850. By the end of 1852, there 
were over seventy in Ohio. In 1860 there were eighty-four county 
societies.** 

31 Ohio Cultivator, I, 41, 78, 105. 

32 Beginning in 1850, one of the most important functions of this board was the 
holding of the State Fair. Though the development of this fair falls outside the sub- 
ject matter of this article, it is worth noting that its managers encountered the same 
problem as did those of the county societies. 


8% Ohio Agricultural Report for 1846, 71-3. 
34 Tbid., 1846-51, passim; ibid., 1859, 520; Ohio Cultivator, VIII (1852), 361. 
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The societies organized after 1846 benefited from the pre- 
vailing prosperity possibly even more than from improved organi- 
zation. Their fairs became larger and more popular, and under- 
went a rapid metamorphosis. Indeed, the purely agricultural 
aspects of the exhibitions tended to be overshadowed in many 
instances by other features. These, if they added nothing to the 
educational value of the exhibitions, did bring the crowds. 

To lure farmers to the exhibitions, some of the societies re- 
vived the attractions of the Log Cabin and Hard Cider political 
campaign. At the Mahoning County exhibition of 1849 “a marked 
feature was the township trains of working oxen. Boardman, Ells- 
worth, Green and Canfield, each furnished a train containing in 
the whole, near TWO HUNDRED PAIRS... . Each train 
came on to the ground drawing a huge wagon decorated with 
branches of forest trees, evergreens, flowers, and flags, and filled 
with happy, smiling men, women and children—and in some a 
band of the good old continental music of the drum and fife.’”’** 

Within a few years, the exhibitions were drawing such large 
crowds that the directors, not without trepidation, decided to en- 
close their grounds and charge admission. It was soon shown that 
there was no reason for fearing that the patronage would end 
forthwith. The remarkable growth in popularity of the fairs of 
the various societies may be traced in the expansion in the size of 
the crowds and the corresponding increase in gate receipts of one 
of them. In 1846, the newly organized Washington County so- 
ciety was so uncertain of the success of its coming exhibition, that 
it held a special meeting, and “Resolved, That we will furnish a 
free dinner on the day of the fair, and invite all to come.” Ac- 
cordingly, on the day of the exhibition, “the Society and invited 
guests” when to a hotel for dinner. Two years later, the society 
collected $52.25 from admission fees, evidently from those who 
wished to view the exhibits of manufactured articles, for the money 
was applied to premiums on these. In 1856, at “the best Fair ever 
held in Washington County,” the amount received from an esti- 
mated 5,500 persons was $1,141. The next year the receipts were 
over $1,300, and in 1860 nearly $1,400. It is impossible to tell 


35 Ohio Cultivator, V (1819), 323. 
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what the attendance was, for under the “family ticket” system, a 
dollar admitted a farmer, his wife, their children, the hired man 
and as many neighbors as could crowd into a wagon.*® 

For a few years, beginning about 1852, the “hen fever” belad 
bring crowds to the fairs.*° The two great drawing cards, begin- 
ning about 1850, however, were sideshows and other amusements 
or entertainments, and horse racing. 

As soon as the exhibitions began to attract even small crowds, 
all kinds of parasites appeared. At the Knox County exhibitions 
in 1852, it was stated that “in the way of ‘noise and confusion’ we 
had any quantity of catch-pennies, in the shape of peddlers of 
soap, toothache drops, etc.”** Even more of a nuisance than the 
medicine-shows were the refreshment stands located in the vicinity 
of the grounds, which were usually merely “drinking-shanties.” 
To help eliminate the latter source of disorder, a law was passed 
in 1856 which prohibited the setting up of shops, booths or tents 
within two miles of a fair ground, and subjected offenders to fines 
ranging from $5 to $50.*® 

The sideshows proper were harder to deal with. At first they 
were mere accompaniments of the exhibitions. They came with 
their monkeys, fat women, two-headed calves and other monstrosi- 
ties, and their swings and whirligigs, and established themselves 
as near the spectators as they could. Though the directors of the 
societies had no control over them, they found that they brought 
discredit to the exhibitions. Yet, as the sideshows undeniably 
helped to draw crowds, most of the societies by 1860 were admit- 
ting them to the exhibition grounds for a fee. Sometimes they 
became disgusted, and tried to get rid of them again. One writer, 
who had worked for their elimination from the exhibitions of the 
Highland County society, described the result. He wrote: 


I at one time took an active part in opposition to sideshows, and suc- 
ceeded a few years ago in moving them out; but I now frankly own that 


°4 Marietta Intelligencer, July 30, October 22, 1846; ibid., November 30, 1848; tbid., 
October 15, 1856; ibid., October 14, 1857; ibid. (triweekly edition), October 6, 1860. 

A report on the Wayne County exhibition of 1852 asserted that “the hen fever is 
raging rather favorably—some twenty coops of fancy fowls being upon the ground.” 
Ohio Cultivator, VIII. 315. The rage for “Shanghai” oof other Asiatic fowl had run 
its course by 1857. Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 2° 

8 Ohio Cultivator, VIII, 309. 
% Tbid., XII (1856), 132. 
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I have changed my opinion. I find that our funds get low, and our crowds 
small. And besides, if we don’t let them in, they will fix themselves up 
outside. .. . When we have them inside, we have them under our control, 
and receive a good deal of money from them. We rented the right for a 
swing for $35, which was perhaps too low. We must resort to some 
means to get the people inside, and, as the church people say, if we once 
get them inside, they can’t help but imbibe some good, and we will get their 
money.” 

The directors as a rule, therefore, to get the money necessary to 
operate their societies, admitted the sideshows, though it was said 
that probably no society in the State made as much as $200 directly 
from them.*? In 1861 a “law to protect fairs” made it possible for 
them to keep such sideshows as did not pay a fee, or were other- 
wise undesirable, at a distance of a quarter of a mile from the fair 
ground.*? 


Of course, not all the amusements were provided by fakers 
or sideshows. At the Washington County exhibition of 1856, 
there was a brass band on the grounds all day long, and a local 
fire brigade put on a demonstration with their new engine.*” In 
1858, “a band of Callithumpians afforded a good deal of amuse- 
ment by their grotesque costume and clownish actions. The Dan 
Rice of the band was a fellow of considerable jest and humor, and 
at his second apperance in the ring caused great merriment.” Nor 
was this all. “In the evening, the exhibition of Fire Works, by 
Mr. Deihl, drew together 500 or 600 people. It was by far the 
finest and richest display . . . ever seen.”** 


It was found that some type of horse racing attracted crowds 
more effectively than any other inducement that could be afforded. 
Horse racing was, of course, of long standing in Ohio. There 
were three-day meetings on the Pickaway Plains in 1810, 1811 and 
1812, with purses ranging up to $80, and on the common at Mari- 
etta in 1814.*° Annual fall meetings were held about 1825 at Cin- 


® Ohio Agricultural Report for 1865, Part II, 57-8. 

. Jbid., Part II, 60. 

2 Ohio Cultivator, XVII (1861), 180. 

* Marietta Intelligencer, October 15, 1856. 

* Ibid., October 27, 1858. 

4 Chillicothe Supporter, April 7, 1810; ibid., November 2, 1811; Marietta American 
Friend, October 22, 1814. It is worth noting that even the latter was conducted 
“agreeably to the rule of racing in Virginia.” 
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cinnati, Chillicothe, Dayton and Hamilton. About 1838 or 1839, 
there were fifteen regular race-courses in Ohio. Most of these 
disappeared in the middle 1840’s.** 

These races were all of the running type. Those which came 
to flourish at the faits were trotting races, or “trials of speed.” 
These, however, did not obtrude themselves on the fairs fully 
developed. In Ohio at least, they were preceded by what was 
referred to as “female equestrianism.”’ 

In 1851 the Licking County society offered three premiums 
“for ladies’ riding horses.” Evidently the intention was that each 
rider should put her horse through a few conventional paces in the 
ring, displaying as she did so the latest in riding habits. The 
directors were as much astonished as any of the spectators when 
a country tomboy (who had probably never heard of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book) upset their program. 

Three horses were entered, and made their debut within the ring at 
an easy pace. Misses Seymour, of Madison, and Marple, of Newton, at 
first led the ring with decided advantage. Miss Hollinbeck, of Hanover, 
followed riding the horse of N. B. Hogg, in walking dress, but being a 
girl of true knightly grit, soon dexterously reined in her horse, and by a 
few well applied blows from her riding whip, brought up his mettle to the 
guage of her own, then giving him rein, dashed forward, and taking the 
“inside,” such a wild Arab flight sober Buckeyes never saw before. On, 
on flew the beautiful steed, and the thousands cheered heartily—the winds 
played the mischief with her petticoats, but her victory was complete. Then 
a series of evolutions, curvettings and contra pas, showed what country 
girls can do when they get the reins into their own hands.” 

The next year, as one would expect, many societies offered 
prizes for ladies’ saddle-horses, that is, for displays of riding.** At 
the Columbiana County exhibition in 1854 it was announced that 
“the steed with his fair rider will grace the ring and draw thou- 
sands to the exhibition, notwithstanding some considerate people 
have voted ladies riding a very indelicate business. . . . The first 
premium is to be a splendid horse! and the second a gold watch.’’*® 

The exhibitions by the equestriennes in some instances, 


“ Ohio Agricultural Report for 1857, 356; Hill, History of Licking County, 155. 

“ Ohio Cultivator, VII (1851), 331. 

** Ibid., VIII, 329. 

*” Tbid., X (1854), 161. About 1854, “female equestrianism” became a popular fea- 
ture of fairs in other parts of the country. Wayne C. Neely, The Agricultural Fair 
— RS am. 193-4; Blanche H. Clark, The Tennessee Yeomen, 1840-1860 (Nash- 
ville, ’ “9. 
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strange to relate, became very partisan in character. At the Wash- 
ington County exhibition in 1855, a girl from Wood County, Vir- 
ginia, won the first prize, a $50 gold watch, one from Athens 
County the second prize, a $40 gold watch, and one from Wash- 
ington County the third, a gold chain and locket. The spectators 
were much displeased by the award of the first prize to the Vir- 
ginia girl, claiming that it should have gone to the Ohioan from 
Athens County, and made remarks “calculated to wound the com- 
petitors, and judges.’”®° The following year, evidently as a con- 
sequence of the hard feelings thus engendered, only two ladies 
appeared in competition, both from outside the county. “If the 
‘Lady Equestrian Performances’ degenerate as rapidly the year to 
come as they have the last twelve months,” the local editor wrote, 
“they must be given up entirely at our next Fair.”*! Though as 
late as 1859, the equestriennes “proved to be the great attraction 
of the day” at the Franklin County fair,®* they had, for the most 
part, lost their popularity throughout the State. It would seem 
that few of them revealed the unconventional enterprise of the 
spunky Miss Hollinbeck. 


Men regarded the best performances of the equestriennes with 
an amused condescension, but they became passionately excited 
over the trotting matches which displaced them. At the Washing- 
ton County exhibition of 1856, there was, for the first time, a 
trotting match with four horses entered. Though one of the horses 
proved to be “a wheezy old fellow, [who] lost his wind after two 
or three rounds, and ‘give out’,” the competition seemed to please 
the spectators. The only drawback was “a trifling disturbance in 
the trotting ring” of a nature not specified, but presumably con- 
sisting of somewhat drunken fisticuffs among the supporters of the 
different horses.** In 1857, the “Trotting Match was the most 
exciting exhibition of the afternoon.” It was so exciting, in fact, 
that before the next year’s exhibition was held, the directors of 
the society enlarged the ring.™ 





5 Marietta Intelligencer, October 17, 1855. 

51 Jh'd., October 15, 1856. 

52 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 157. 

53 Marietta Jntelligencer, October 15, 1856. 

% Tbid., October 14, 1857; ibid., October 27, 1858. 
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Why did there thus come to be such an emphasis on horse 
racing? Some of the agricultural society directors rationalized an 
explanation. 


The design was to afford an opportunity of introducing horses of great 
speed to the notice of the public. For fast trotters there is high market 
value. In the eastern, and in all our city markets, they sell for great, and 
sometimes enormous prices; for hundreds, and sometimes for thousands 
of dollars. Even horses of quite rough and common appearance, with this 
one recommendation, sell at high rates. This quality is property, and when 
known, may be a source of income to the individual owner, and wealth to 
the county. It is an appropriate part of our Fair to develop it, and likely 
to result more in the pecuniary benefit of those taking part in it, than 
anything connected with the Society. A common work horse, worth prob- 
ably $90 or $100, was exhibited at our last Fair. His speed as a trotter 
was there made known. This one quality got him into notice, and he has 
since been sold for $300, simply because he would trot fast.” 

But no matter what was claimed, the truth was that the horse 
races with their attendant excitement brought the crowds, and 
nothing else would. 

By the late 1850’s, there was a real danger that horse racing 
would ruin the exhibitions. In 1857 and 1858, the independent 
agricultural society in Scioto County held fairs, which were “uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been decided failures—the fast 
horse mania having destroyed all of their interest, excepting in 
the one article of horse flesh.”** That there was a horse-racing 
mania at this time there is no doubt. In 1858 and 1859 there were 
several exclusive “horse-shows,” nominally exhibitions, but actually 
nothing but horse races, and those often of a discreditable kind.* 
The editor of the Ohio Cultivator, after attending one of them, 
held at Orwell in Ashtabula County, remarked that “we never can 
help laughing under our beard to see the comical juxtaposition of 
the deacon managers about the stand, and the devil jockeys in the 
ring, thus mutually engaged in ‘improving the breed of horses’.”’** 
The situation was such that the friends of agriculture all over the 
State were alarmed. Accordingly, in 1858 the State Board of 
Agriculture decided to offer no premiums at the State Fair for 

‘ Thid. (triweekly edition), August 27, 1859. 
56 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1858, 235. 


5t Ohio Cultivator, XIV (1858), 344; ibid., XV (1859), 209. 
58 Tbid., XV, 209. 
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trials of speed, and recommended that the county and district 
societies should follow its example.®® In spite of this recommenda- 
tion, horse racing was not eliminated from the exhibitions. 

The directors had problems in addition to those created by 
sideshows and horse racing. One problem was the tendency on the 
part of a certain class of members to take no responsibility in the 
affairs of the society or in its exhibitions, except to pay their 
membership fee, and endeavor to get it back, and more with it, in 
premiums.®® Another was in connection with the judging of the 
exhibits or races. Sometimes the judges, however competent, 
could scarcely manage to give satisfaction, owing to the difficulties 
under which they worked. Thus at Marietta in 1853, nearly 100 
cattle were turned into an open lot, and the judges had to go about 
finding the animals before they could come to any decision on 
their merits.*t Sometimes, unfortunately, the judges were chosen 
for their personal popularity, without regard to their qualifications 
as experts. An inhabitant of Butler County showed the rather 
ludicrous results. 

Several years since, at our county fair, a three year old colt received 

the premium as the best yearling—a stallion was awarded the ribbon as 
the best draft stallion, when at the same time he would not, to my certain 
knowledge, draw his day’s rations! At our last county fair, a stallion that 
ran at least one mile of the three, in a trotting race, was awarded the first 
premium over a stallion that trotted the entire three miles within 8 seconds 
of his running competitor.” 
Though the accommodations provided for the patrons of the fairs 
were primitive enough, there were few complaints about them. 
Little would have been expected at a picnic, which the fairs in 
some ways resembled, with groups of friends and relatives sitting 
on the grass eating their lunches and visiting. 

As the societies grew in resources and experience, their direc- 
tors were able to avoid many of the mistakes they had made 
earlier. Moreover, by 1860 most of them found it possible to 
acquire permanent fair grounds. That of the Medina County 
society in 1864 had sixteen acres of land, partly covered with 


5% Ohio Agricultural Report for 1858, 176-7. 
© Tbid., 1860, Part II, 3-4. 
* Marietta Intelligencer, October 26, 18538. 
®2 Ohio Cultivator, XIV (1858), 6. 
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woods, a race-track a third of a mile in circumference, a large 
exhibition hall, a dining hall, an oyster saloon and a grocery. 

In addition to the county agricultural societies, there were 
sometimes local ones, which drew their members from a few town- 
ships at most. One of the first of these was established at Oberlin 
in 1835, under the name of the Oberlin Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society. It was evidently very short-lived. Another came 
into existence at South Charleston in 1837, and was still in exis- 
tence in 1845. In 1845 several others appeared, in Licking, 
Muskingum, Franklin, Washington and Lawrence counties, at 
least, and possibly elsewhere. These local societies, often called 
“farmers’ clubs,” began to be fairly numerous throughout the State 
during the late 1850’s.* 

These clubs owed their formation to varied factors. Some of 
them were evidently the outgrowth of a suggestion made by Mor- 
ton Townshend of Elyria in a letter to the Ohio Cultivator. In 
this he proposed that farmers should meet once a month or oftener 
to discuss the merits of different practices, describe experiments, 
and, in general, stimulate one another to improvement. If possible, 
they should obtain lecturers to give a course of instruction, as was 
later to be done by the farmers’ institutes.®° One such club was in 
operation in Lawrence County in 1846. Its activities were de- 
scribed as follows: 

The meetings are held monthly—one at the house of each member of 
the “Club” in rotation. The member at whose house the meeting occurs, 
is required to furnish the company with “a substantial farmer’s dinner,” and 
to exhibit to them such improvements as he may have made on his farm 
during the year, and give a statement of any experiments that he may 
have tried, etc. Others may entertain the company with short addresses, 
discussions or remarks on matters relating to the objects of the Society. 
In this way the meetings never fail to be highly interesting and profitable, 
and greatly conducive to improvement in agriculture, as well as to friend- 
ship and good will among the members and their friends. We were told 


that the meetings are fully attended, in all seasons of the year, and are 
looked forward to by all as occasions of much social enjoyment as well as 


8 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1864, 173. 

* “A Brief History &c.,” 774, 781; Ohio Cultivator, I, 42; Ohio Agricultural Re- 
port for 1846, 47-8, 57, 111; ibid., 1850, xiv. 
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instruction. The /adies, too, have of late participated quite generally in 
these social meetings.” 

Another of these discussion clubs, located in Montgomery County, 
had a library of forty-two books, and met once a month to hear a 
lecture from one of the thirty-nine members, and to discuss reports 
from the standing committees. These committees were supposed 
to collect information on such subjects as farm conveniences, 
implements, horticulture, and farm stock from the library, and to 
embody their findings in an essay.* 

Other clubs were formed because the farmers felt the need of 
improving their agriculture, and yet did not think that they would 
derive much benefit from the county society. Thus one in Wash- 
ington County, in giving its reasons for continuing a career inde- 
pendent of that of the county society, stated that the benefits of the 
county society “would only be realized in this part of the County 
by a few of the more opulent men, while the common farmer, the 
class who most need information, will be but little benefitted. They 
will not be willing to spend two or three days, and as many dollars, 
to attend the meetings and exhibitions of the society, and even 
that would be inadequate to take stock to the county seat for 
exhibitions.’’** 

These clubs were in most respects like the county societies. 
The South Charleston society, for example, held exhibitions every 
year from 1837 to 1845. One in Muskingum County had exhibi- 
tions in 1845 and 1846, and that in Washington County in 1845 
and later. In 1851, other clubs in Cuyahoga and Summit counties 
were said to “hold their annual fairs.’’* 

Occasionally the clubs considered branching out into sub- 
sidiary activities. The Madison Township Club in Licking County, 
for instance, proposed to buy a threshing-machine, as well as some 
other implements, to be used by the members in rotation. As the 
editor of the Ohio Cultivator pointed out the difficulty of assur- 


% JTbid., IT, 114. 

 Jbid., IX (1855), 84. 

® Marietta Intelligencer, July 2, 1846. 

69**A Brief History &c.,” 774; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1846, 57; Marietta 
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ing agreement in the use of these machines, it is possible that the 
experiment was not made.”® 


The Civil War tested the quality of the societies, large and 
small, especially in the southern part of the State. As soon as the 
war broke out, many societies found themselves in doubt whether 
to proceed with their arrangements or to abandon their exhibitions 
temporarily. For some of them, the problem disappeared when 
their grounds were taken over by the military authorities. This 
was the case in Washington, Muskingum, Ross, Lawrence, 
Hamilton and other counties. Unfortunately for these societies, 
the soldiers felt themselves under no obligation to preserve the 
property they were using. In Lawrence County they destroyed 
everything that would burn, except the buildings they used for 
shelter, and in Ross County, through carelessness, they even burned 
the sheds and other structures.” 


The other societies found that their patrons were too much 
affected by the war to be interested in exhibitions. The low prices 
of produce in 1861 had a depressing influence, with farmers exer- 
cising as much economy as they could. People were in an unsettled 
state, “with a disposition to congregate where the latest news was 
to be had, there to discuss the affairs of the country.””* Many of 
the societies therefore did not hold exhibitions, and those that did 
found the attendance limited, and the receipts correspondingly 
small. In 1862, the exhibitions were still further handicapped. In 
Clermont County, for example, the exhibition was almost a failure, 
because a rebel raid was expected at any hour. Elsewhere in the 
State, the military draft came at about the same time as most of 
the fairs, with the result that there was a feeling of depression, as 
well as difficulty in getting in the crops. In 1863, except where 
the grounds were occupied by the troops, and along the Ohio 
River, the exhibitions showed signs of ‘revival. They were held 
in more counties than in 1862, and had a larger attendance.”* 


With the advent of peace in 1865, almost all the societies 


7 Ohio Cultivator, III (1847), 49. 

1 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1862, 171; ibid., 1865, Part II, 228. 
72 Thid., 1861, 148-9. 

73 Thid., 1862, 142, 158-9, 174; ibid., 1863, vii. 
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revived. Once more farmers loaded their families into wagons 
and drove off to the exhibitions, where the children could drink 
pink lemonade and ride on the merry-go-round, the women could 
gossip and the men could wrangle with one another over the trials 
of speed. The difficulties incident to the war had proved the vital- 
ity of the fairs. Working solutions had been found for most of 
their problems. In the future there would be many variations and 
some improvements, but their essential character would be little 
changed. 
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POLITICO-ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS IN THE 
WESTERN RESERVE’S EARLY SLAVERY 
CONTROVERSY 





By Epwarp C. REILLEY 





With the advent of the Panic of 1837 the people of that 
northeastern section of Ohio known as the Western Reserve 
seemed for the first time to have suspected that the southern labor 
system was in some degree responsible for producing their eco- 
nomic woes. This viewpoint was but slowly accepted and was not 
emphasized by its proponents until after the depression had worn 
into the 1840’s. 

One of the earliest expressions of dissatisfaction with southern 
economic influences appears to have been that voiced by the 
farmers in the vicinity of Akron. Holding a convention in De- 
cember, 1840, to discuss ways and means of overcoming their 
financial difficulties, they soon found themselves under the spell 
of such aggressive antislavery agitators as General James H. 
Paine of Lake County and C. R. Hamlin of Summit County. 
Prompted by these ardent orators they resolved to remind their 
political representatives that they must no longer overlook the 
interests of free labor. The agriculturists of the leading grain 
producing states, they observed, were in a predicament where 
vigorous and concerted efforts must be made to obtain for their 
produce equitable prices in all quarters of the world. This they 
felt could be effected only by sending men to Washington who 
would not submit to the selfish influence of the cotton plutocracy. 
They were convinced that slavery was costing the laborers and 
capitalists of the North several million dollars every year without 
providing any compensating advantages, and they resolved to 
arouse the attention of all freemen to the fact that they must look 
to their own interests and force slavery to support itself.’ 


1 Cincinnati Philanthropist, January 13, 1841. 
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When, less than two months later, Joshua Giddings thun- 
dered against the Florida war in one of his most famous speeches 
before the House of Representatives, he reflected much the same 
viewpoint as that taken by the Akronites. He bemoaned the fact 
that northern funds had been squandered on the South for the 
past five years while the propriety of this vast expenditure had 
not been demonstrated to the public.? A certain $5,000 disburse- 
ment for the army’s purchase of bloodhounds, he charged, was not 
for the purpose of tracking down Indians, as had been represented ; 
it was rather for the purpose of capturing runaway slaves. He 
expressed a hope that his constituents would understand distinctly 
that they were being taxed to preserve and strengthen slavery. 
Their treasure, he asserted, was being appropriated directly for 
that object. Soldiers who had been born in the free states and 
reared in the tradition of freedom were being employed by their 
superiors, he stated, to pursue and capture fugitive slaves. 
Northern freemen were now having their purses filched for the 
acquisition of bloodhounds to cooperate with the army in this dis- 
graceful and disgusting method of waging the war.* 


According to documents the Ohio congressman discovered in 
the course of his research work, the laboring men of Ohio and the 
other free states had been obliged to give of their hard-earned 
money that the government might pay a bounty of twenty dollars 
for every Negro seized and handed over to the whites as a slave. 
What angered him most particularly was his moral certainty that 
many of the Negroes thus taken had been born free. In this way, 
he pointed out, his people had been compelled to part with their 
money that freemen might be enslaved.‘ 

Likewise when Leicester King of Trumbull County was run- 
ning for governor in 1841, his strategy was to emphasize the 
adverse influence wrought by the southern system upon the for- 
tunes of the Ohio worker. His platform declared that the national 
government had been constantly exerting its power to strengthen 
the influence and to safeguard the interests of slave labor while 


2 Congressional Globe Appendix, 26 Cong., 2 Sess., 346. 
3 Tbid., 350. 
* Joshua Giddings, Speeches in Congress (Boston, 1853), 18-19. 
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the welfare of free labor had been increasingly disregarded and 
forgotten. The rights of the northern workers, it charged, were 
being regularly menaced and even violated by the manipulators at 
Washington. It observed that the products of slave labor were 
being admitted to practically all foreign markets on advantageous 
terms while manufactures of the North were excluded or permitted 
to enter on conditions that amounted to exclusion. All this, it 
asserted, was the result of partiality characteristic of American 
diplomats under southern influence. The slave system, it went on, 
created a larger non-laboring class than those in thraldom could 
support ; the masters therefore were obtaining loans and merchan- 
dise from the North out of all proportion to their resources, and 
this was bound to prove deleterious to the prosperity of the free 
states.® 

When the Liberty party of Cuyahoga County held a conven- 
tion in March, 1842, its members gave voice to the conviction that 
the “Home League” and other agencies for the protection of 
northern industry would be ineffectual as long as the slaveholders 
and their minions controlled the national legislature. Still suffer- 
ing from the effects of the Panic of 1837, they looked for a scape- 
goat, and found it in the South. The principal cause of their 
financial distress they discerned in the alleged fact that the slave 
states not only consumed all the profits of the free states but ran 
them into debt at the rate of $22,000,000 a year.® 

Soon Giddings was taking up the same strain in Congress. 
Maintaining that the human race constituted a single organism, he 
asserted that one element in it could not meet with adversity with- 
out producing unfortunate effects for all. Thus the trials and 
afflictions imposed upon the nation’s slaves had to some extent 
weakened the physical energy of the white population, and this, 
in turn, was retarding America’s progress in the development of 
its physical resources. “Feebleness, vice, and pauperism,” the 
Ashtabula representative dogmatized, must be the inevitable con- 
comitants of slavery.’ 

5 Cincinnati Philanthropist, January 5, 1842. 
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When Leicester King made a second attempt to capture the 
Ohio gubernatorial chair he again stressed the labor issue and the 
Philanthropist took up the cry. Hoping to appeal to those who 
possessed the Homeric instinct, Editor Gamaliel Bailey printed a 
poem which probably was well adjusted to the artistic sense of 
his readers: 


The industrious workman’s constant friend 
He would exalt their low condition, 
Protect their labor and defend 
Them, ’gainst the oppressor’s imposition — 
Leicester King, of young Ohio, 
Leicester King, of young Ohio, 
There’s not a man in all the land 
Like Leicester King, of young Ohio.® 


The appalling economic depression of 1837 and the years 
immediately ensuing were not an unmixed evil as far as the anti- 
slavery agitators were concerned. It is true that during this period 
the collection of funds for the advancement of the cause was 
difficult. T. B. Hudson, an agent of the Ohio Antislavery Society 
laboring in the Western Reserve, reported as late as June, 1843, 
that men of property and even of wealth were telling him that 
their taxes were unpaid and that they had not had a dollar in their 
possession for months. One-half of the friends on whom he had 
called had revealed that they were deeply in debt and had no idea 
where they were going to obtain the means necessary to satisfy 
the more insistent of their creditors. Under these conditions, he 
indicated, the collection of money or of pledges seemed alimost 
beyond reasonable expectation.® The anxiety and discontent en- 
gendered by such circumstances, on the other hand, provided the 
enemies of the South with a situation well calculated to occasion 
the success of their denunciatory harangues. 

When a bill for the relief of the owners of Negroes lost from 
the slave ships Comet and Encomium was presented for discussion 
in the national House of Representatives, Joshua Giddings saw 


§ Cincinnati Philanthropist, August 27, 1842. 
® Ibid., July 19, 1843. 
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his opportunity. If he were asked to suggest a subject fit for the 
painter’s brush, he said, he would choose a northern Democrat 
forcing a gag into the mouth of one of his constituents with one 
hand, while using the other to pick his pockets for the benefit of 
the slave power, at the same time saying in the most solemn tones, 
“You have nothing to do with the slave trade; you have no right 
to interfere with the matter.”’?° 

Other considerations, constitutional, moral, and humane, like- 
wise provided bases for objection to the bill, but the economic 
reasons for its rejection could not be kept in the background. 
Giddings reminded his colleagues that they were spending a vast 
amount of their constituents’ money every year for the suppression 
of the African slave trade; yet, strangely enough, they were now 
being requested to pass a bill to support and stimulate the com- 
mission of the same crime here at home. Would they approve of 
this traffic one day, he asked, and turn around the next and appro- 
priate millions to stop it? Such “tergiversation,” he prophesied, 
would ruin the reputation of Congress.** 

When Giddings traveled to Cleveland a few months later he 
delivered two addresses in which he stressed economic considera- 
tions. He “exposed” huge grants of money which had been made 
to southerners from the national treasury. Thousands of dollars, 
he declared, had been taken from the North and employed for 
purposes that were “wholly and entirely unconstitutional.” These 
revelations came to his audiences as a decided shock, for they had 
been perfectly unaware of the allegedly corrupt manipulations of 
southern schemers and their doughface allies. Especially when 
the Ashtabula County politician presented his view of the origin 
and causes of the Florida war did the people prick up their ears 
and shake their heads in astonishment. Afterwards many of those 
in attendance were heard to say that the lavish expenditures in 
promoting “that most unjust and unholy and barbarous war,” 
were “wholly and unqualifiedly unconstitutional,” and that the 
pockets of the free citizens of the free states had been picked to 
pay southern “nabobs” for their human property.’ 


10 Cong. Globe Appendix, 27 Cong., 3 Sess., 196. 
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Quite perceptibly, the minds of the Clevelanders had been 
stirred to thought, and profound conclusions were forthcoming. 
When they would probe the matter to its depths the probability 
was that their souls would be so overcome with righteous anger 
that nothing less than a bloody crusade would suffice to balance 
their account with the South. 

After having lectured on the financial liabilities created by 
slavery, Giddings returned to \Washington where he proceeded to 
inform his fellow congressmen, and the readers of the Congres- 
sional Globe, concerning the rights of the states in respect to the 
peculiar institution of the South. The free states, he asserted, had 
the same right to complete exemption from the support of slavery 
that they had before the adoption of the Constitution. Congress, 
he maintained, had no more authority to impose upon them the 
expense of that institution than did the parliament of Great 
Britain.** 

For many years, treaties with the southern Indians had con- 
tained provisions for the surrender of all fugitive slaves who 
should take refuge with them. Giddings pointed out that for these 
and other stipulations the nation’s money, much of which was 
from the North, had been paid. This led logically to a considera- 
tion of the Florida war about which the Whig congressman never 
tired of speaking. Although it may have been somewhat boring 
to hear the same old assertion repeated, Giddings, oblivious to the 
frayed nerves of his audience, again affirmed that the United States 
had waged an expensive war in Florida simply to return fugitive 
Negroes to their masters.'* 

At the previous session of Congress, he charged, the people’s 
representatives had sat there at a daily expense of thousands of 
dollars, passing laws to aid the slave traders. They had spent their 
time, and the money of their constituents, he complained, to assist 
slave mongers to speculate in human beings, thus contravening 
the Constitution and the rights it guaranteed. Nobody in the hall, 
he ventured, would risk his reputation by saying that congressmen 
had the authority to appropriate the government’s funds to these 
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“base purposes.”*® Replying to those who criticized him for 
agitating the slavery question, he urged that his people be released 
from their unconstitutional obligation to sustain the southern insti- 
tution and then, he indicated, there would be no reason for such 
discussions. 

But [said he] while you take from us our money to support slavery, 
while you dishonor us by making us the supporters of the coastwise slave 
trade, while we are involved in the crime of slavery in this District, we 
shall not be frightened into a silent submission to these violations of 
the constitution.” . . . 

The Cleveland Herald became thoroughly disgusted with 
Giddings and his ilk for their histrionics in behalf of liberty, equal- 
ity and economy. Under the caption, ““Great Waste of Time,” the 
paper declared that the days and weeks thus far consumed in 
debating abstractions seemed insufficient to satisfy the “insatiate 
maws” of certain members. If there was anything of importance 
for Congress to consider, why not attend to that, the Herald asked. 
‘Abstractions and other luxuries,” it suggested, might be con- 
sidered after the real work was accomplished; or better yet, it 
added, the congressmen might go home. The cost of legislative 
activity at Washington it estimated at not much less than $5,000 
a day. Enough time was necessarily wasted over matters that 
possessed some practical significance, it asserted, without spend- 
ing it, for instance, in bemoaning the connection of the North with 
slavery in the nation’s capital.’ 

Joshua Giddings, virtuous man that he was, possessed too 
much devotion to principle to be driven from his course by the 
allegation that he was largely responsible for the futile expendi- 
ture of the people’s money. In a few days he was back at his 
guns, blazing away at those whose point of view differed from 
his own. The immediate occasion of his latest fulminations was 
a report of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs in favor of 
paying $70,000 to the firm of Montez and Ruiz. This company 
owned the slave ship Amistad which had been taken over by its 
human cargo and brought into a northern port where a court had 


16 Tbid., 655-6. 
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declared the Negroes free men. Now, in April, 1844, four years 
after the affair had taken place, the committee was urging that 
the court had erred and that the owners of the blacks should be 
compensated for their loss. 

Giddings maintained that the court had been under the advice 
of able counsel and had given its decision only after the most 
mature deliberation; but the aspect of the bill which seemed to 
cause him the greatest concern was the fact that most of the 
appropriation would have to come from the people of the North. 
He stated that the proposition under consideration went one 
degree further than any other he had seen. The House had been 
asked to support the coastwise slave trade, he said, but never 
had it been requested to sustain the African slave trade until the 
present. It had been urged to give aid to American slave dealers, 
he recalled, but never had it been expected to contribute to the 
prosperity of the Cuban slave traders. A new era in the history 
of national legislation had begun, he declared, and the people 
of the free states ought to be given a clear understanding of the 
financial burdens that were to be imposed upon them.** 

Referring to the Tripolitan war, Giddings remarked that 
Americans had slain the Barbary pirates, and yet, he went on, 
the committee desired to give the “more guilty slave merchants 
money instead of a halter.” If the barbarians of Tripoli deserved 
death, he declared, these Spaniards were even more entitled to 
it. If Stephen Decatur and Lieutenant Somers had performed 
great and noble feats in butchering the corsairs, he asserted, the 
Negroes aboard the Amistad, who had slain their oppressors, had 
performed even more praiseworthy deeds. He concluded, there- 
fore, that if $70,000 had to be spent, he would prefer that the 
money be used in erecting a monument in eternal remembrance 
of the uncultured Africans, rather than in adding to the wealth 
of “those hucksters in human flesh.”?® 

The economic implications of the annexation of Texas did 
not escape the antislavery enthusiasts of the Western Reserve. 
When in 1844 the public was taking a deep interest in the ques- 
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tion, the people of Warren held a meeting at which they gave 
voice to their sentiments. In the acquisition of the Lone Star 
Republic they declared they saw a multiplicity of economic 
liabilities unbalanced by any perceptible assets. The new terri- 
tory would vastly increase the points of attack in the event of a 
foreign war without substantially augmenting the means of de- 
fense. On the other hand, southern economic interests would be 
expanded without any corresponding addition to sectional har- 
mony. Finally, they asserted that annexation would involve a 
marked rise in public expenditures without bringing any adequate 
return. Obviously from their point of view Texas would be a 
decidedly bad bargain.*° 

Joshua Giddings, ever sensitive to the shifting currents of 
public opinion, took up the anti-Texas cry at Washington. Speak- 
ing in the House of Representatives, he reminded his colleagues 
that they would soon be obliged to return to their constituents 
and would have to explain their position on the question of an- 
nexation. Would they stand up boldly, he asked, and say, “You 
must work hard, and live cheap, and be economical, for we have 
agreed to pay the debts of Texas, and every laboring man in the 
nation must contribute a portion of his earnings.” After this the 
voter, in customary Yankee fashion, would probably inquire as 
to the benefits which would accrue to the nation from this ex- 
penditure. In reply to this interrogation, Giddings asked whether 
his fellow congressmen would have the courage to say that the 
money was to be employed in establishing slavery and an excel- 
lent slave market there. The defender of the Western Reserve’s 
pocketbook insisted that the American people must be informed 
that they were being forced to pay for the suppression of the 
African slave trade at the same time that they were obliged to 
subsidize American commerce in the same commodity.” 

Turning to another aspect of his problem, Giddings referred 
to a bill which had recently been passed for the protection of lake 
and river commerce. He warned that if Texas were to be ad- 
mitted the balance of power would be held by the people of that 


7 Warren Liberty Herald, May 2, 1844. 
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state. They, in conjunction with the people of the other southern 
states, would control the economic course and destiny of the 
country, and, horribile dictw, northern commerce and the tariff 
would be under the control of Texan proponents of free trade! 

Was the North ready and willing to hand over the protection 
of its industries, its iron, and its coal to such enemies as these, 
he asked? Was it ready to do so, that a slave market might he 
bought for its neighbor who bred “men for the market like oxen 
for the shambles?”*? If Texas should enter the Union, he 
prophesied that not only would the mechanics and manufacturers 
be obliged to abandon their work, not only would river and harbor 
improvements be suspended in the free states, but the farmers 
of the West, of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois would also suffer, for 
they would have to give up the sale of their beef, pork and flour 
in order to increase the profits of those “who raise children to 
sell and who barter away the bodies of women.”** 

Cleveland’s Democratic organ, the Plain Dealer, likewise re- 
vealed its solicitude for the welfare of northern workers, but its 
point of view was decidedly different. Criticizing the antislavery 
zealots for battling against slavery only in the South, it declared 
that it was opposed to the institution in the North as well as in 
the South. Although it commended the friends of the Negro 
for their efforts in his behalf, it expressed astonishment that they 
had failed to observe the implications of a high tariff and a United 
States Bank, both of which, it asserted, had an obvious tendency 
“to oppress and enslave the freemen of the North.” 

Preferring to ignore this sly thrust at the social injustices 
practiced above the Mason-Dixon line, the Cincinnati Herald and 
Philanthropist attacked the Plain Dealer for lending its support 
to the candidacy of James K. Polk. Who was this man, it asked? 
Why, it replied, he was a slaveholder, a sturdy upholder of the 
gag rule through two proslavery congresses, and a member of 
that group which would acquire Texas that slavery might be 
rendered perpetual. While the Plain Dealer might talk in behalf 


22 Tbid. 
23 Ibid. 
* Quoted in Cincinnati Weekly Herald and Philanthropist, September 11, 1844. 
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of liberty, the Cincinnati paper charged, it gave every indication 
of an unwillingness to do anything other than act for slavery.” 

Finding agitation against Texas a popular enterprise, Joshua 
Giddings decided to launch into another oratorical splurge in 
which he would emphasize once more the losses which the freemen 
of the North would sustain in the event of annexation. Address- 
ing the lower branch of Congress in January, 1845, he said that 
if Texas were brought into the Union it would be necessary to 
erect around her a circle of fortifications to protect her from in- 
vasion. Several million dollars a year would be needed for this 
purpose, he estimated. The labor would have to be performed 
by slaves, because, as he reasoned, free labor would not be al- 
lowed to compete with slave labor in that area. From informa- 
tion he had obtained he understood that the government was 
wont to pay about the same for slave labor as freemen received in 
the North, although it was generally conceded that one freeman 
would do as much work as two slaves. Thus, he indicated, the 
erection of forts would constitute a significant contribution to the 
support of the peculiar institution, for, as all could see, while the 
government paid one dollar for actual construction, it paid an- 
other to strengthen slavery. No wonder, he exclaimed, that slave 
owners believed that their labor system was economical, for it 
enabled them to pick the pockets of the northern men to advance 
their own prosperity.”° 

Giddings had still more economic ammunition to fire at Texan 
annexation. He urged his audience to examine the Postoffice and 
discover the detrimental effects of slavery in that quarter. Slaves 
neither purchased newspapers, nor wrote letters, nor paid postage. 
They were an obstacle to the growth of a dense population and, 
as a result, southern roads were indifferent, and the transporta- 
tion of the mail was expensive. During the past several years, 
he related, the government had spent annually $500,000 more in 
the distribution of the mail in the South than it had obtained from 
that section in postage; the North, on the other hand, had been 
paying about that much more than the cost of carrying the mail 
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within its bounds. Thus, he said, official statistics proved that the 
people of the free states had been taxed at least $500,000 annually 
to provide the South with a postal system. Of course, this was 
just another illustration “of the pecuniary bearings of slavery,” 
he declared. At any rate, he objected to the extension of mail 
service to Texas, for he estimated it would involve an additional 
expense to the North of some $300,000 a year.”’ 


Now the representative from Ashtabula County trained his 
guns upon still another economic salient of the Texan problem. 
In the documents on file at the General Land Office he found 
material that indicated that the public lands in the slave states 
had cost the nation $40,000,000 more than it had ever been able 
to obtain from them. The public lands in the free states, how- 
ever, had yielded a profit of $38,000,000, and all of this, he re- 
counted, had been taken from the people of the North and spent 
among the people of the South. This, he shouted, was the 
“economy of slavery so vauntingly put forth by our Secretary 
of State [John C. Calhoun].” “Sir,” he exclaimed, “from the 
public lands of Texas may we be delivered !’’** 

Apparently the antislavery men of Trumbull County were 
following Gidding’s speeches closely, for shortly afterward they 
held a convention at Vienna in which they exercised themselves at 
length over the economic servitude imposed upon them by the 
southern lords of creation. Typical was their resolution regard- 
ing postage rates. Maintaining that the South was opposed to 
lower charges, they declared that this proved that the slave 
power was interested in preserving a system of extravagance 
within the nation in order to force the industry of the North to 
support the ignorance begotten of slavery.*® 


In April, 1845, Joshua Giddings and two other prominent 
Whigs named Hitchcock and Perkins held an anti-Texas meeting 
at Jefferson. In the course of the evening they delivered wildly 
emotional harangues to stir the assembled multitude to a deep sense 
of the wrongs which allegedly had been and were being committed 
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against them by the “masters of the lash.” Perceiving that the 
politicians had discovered a very responsive chord and were playing 
it for all it was worth, the Cleveland Plain Dealer remarked that 
sympathy for the unfortunate slaves, which had once been the only 
stimulus to public excitement in abolition speeches, was being aban- 
doned for that “still more effectual touch of the human heartstring, 
the pocket-nerve !’’*° 

Since it was becoming ever more obvious that the new ap- 
proach to reform along the path of economy was decidedly popu- 
lar, the editor of the Ashtabula Sentinel determined to experiment 
with it. When he had worked himself into the state of mind 
requisite for the task, he set pen to paper and indited a piece 
reminiscent of Samuel Adams, or possibly of Thomas Paine. 

Our fathers, he wrote, were obliged to pay a trifling tax on 
tea, in contravention of their rights; but now the people of the 
North were being taxed millions to sustain slavery and to protect 
the slave trade, in palpable violation of the fundamental law. Our 
fathers, he went on, defended their rights amidst the thunder of 
cannon; their sons were bowing their heads in humble submission. 
The tax which northerners were paying into southern coffers was 
a hundred times greater than that which had aroused Americans to 
precipitate a revolution against Great Britain, he estimated. The 
money that the patriots had been asked to contribute, moreover, 
was for the support of a government which had performed services 
for them, he pointed out; the taxes in the present instance were 
being imposed to help the slave monger to grow rich and to give 
the Texan slaveholder the power “to flog his women in safety, 
free from Mexican molestation.” 

While the various newspapers in the Western Reserve were 
doing what they could to keep the fires of economic discontent 
glowing, Joshua Giddings was providing more fuel in Washington. 
Wherever he perceived the slightest opportunity to publicize and 
denounce the southerners’ alleged hostility to northern pecuniary 
interests, he seized it with avidity. In his speech on the joint occu- 
pation of Oregon, delivered in January, 1846, he declared that he 
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and his people had had abundant demonstrations of the southern 
attitude toward the material well-being of the North. He expressed 
his conviction of the futility of any effort to sustain the manufac- 
turers as long as the political power of the nation was wielded by 
men inflexibly opposed to them. No one with any degree of intel- 
ligence, he maintained, could believe that southern politicians, who 
had for decades been striving to abolish all protection for free 
labor, would reverse themselves, now that they had attained a 
dominant position, and suddenly attempt to promote northern in- 
dustry. 


Northern laborers, he verily believed, would experience less 
hardship, from a financial point of view, in a war with England 
than they would by quietly submitting to the will of the southern 
slave power. The more he considered a war with Britannia the 
more enthusiastic he became, for it would contribute to the pros- 
perity of both the manufacturers of New England and Pennsyl- 
vania and the agricultural workers of the West. “Indeed,” he 
exclaimed with glee, “a war with England would create a market 
for our provisions, and increase the price of our products gener- 
ally.”* 

His ecstatic vision soon faded, though, when it occurred to 
him that such a war would oblige the free states to spend twice 
as much money in protecting “the miserable slaveholders of Texas” 
as they would in defending themselves. Millions, and even tens 
of millions, would have to be expended and thousands of lives 
sacrificed to protect the “heaven-provoking” institution of slavery 
and its Texan supporters, he moaned. These losses, he said, would 
furnish a remarkable elucidation of the contention of certain con- 
gressmen that Texas had to be acquired in order to protect the 
nation’s southwestern frontier.™ 


A month later a bill was presented in the House of Represen- 
tatives to appropriate money for the execution of certain treaties 
with the southern Indians who had agreed to deliver up fugitive 
slaves. Now, said Giddings, a momentous question was being 
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placed distinctly before the legislators. Would congressmen thrust 
their hands into the purses of their constituents, pilfer their money, 
and bestow it upon a slave-driving president, to be employed in 
buying the bodies of “husbands, wives and children?”’** To pass 
this bill, Giddings asserted, would be as clearly a violation of the 
Constitution as would an attempt by Congress to abolish slavery 
in the state of Georgia, or to establish it in Massachusetts. If 
the federal government had the power to participate in the slave 
trade, it might set up a business in Boston, New York, or any 
other place it chose. If it could tax the citizens of the free states 
$200,000 to be used in paying for slaves, as Giddings alleged the 
treaty stipulations required, then, he reasoned, it could tax them 
$200,000,000 for the same purpose. The question, he argued, was 
one of principle rather than of amount.** 

Long before the middle of the year, 1846, the nation found 
itself involved in a war with Mexico, and the antislavery zealots 
found themselves supplied with the richest opportunities for 
spreading propaganda that their hearts could desire. The occa- 
sions for becoming rhetorical about the vast sums expended to 
enable the slave power to spread westward were almost without 
limit, and Joshua Giddings was not the man to overlook the pos- 
sibilities which chance afforded. As early as May 12, he was 
charging that the acquisition of Texas had already cost the nation 
some $10,000,000, although he admitted that he had no official 
documents to indicate the exact amount. Another $10,000,000 had 
been appropriated for the army and the navy the day before; this, 
he estimated, would hardly be more than sufficient to place the 
army and navy in a state of preparedness. By January, 1847, 
another $10,000,000 would be necessary, according to his calcula- 
tions. No one had any idea how long the war would continue, 
but if it were to go on for five years Giddings was certain that 
hundreds of millions would be lost. These tremendous sums 
would, of course, be drawn largely from the northern people who, 
he opined, had a right to know what compensation they could 
expect for their sacrifices. The antislavery representative cheer- 
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fully volunteered the information: “The parasites of the Execu- 
tive,”—the slave drivers of the South would gain dazzling for- 
tunes.*’ 

Speaking again on the Mexican War a few days before Robert 
Walker’s low tariff was to go into effect, Giddings pointed out that 
the new rates had been approved by a Senate majority of one, be- 
cause both senators from Texas had voted for it. Thus was his 
prediction of some two years previous triumphantly fulfilled; the 
year 1844 had been the time for the friends of free labor to act 
for the salvation of northern interests, but now it was too late, 
he lamented. Texas had been admitted, her representatives had 
come to Congress, and their first significant move was to attack 
the most essential interests of the North, he declared. To destroy 
the economic welfare of the freemen, he indicated, the slave power 
had to increase its numerical force, and to accomplish this end, it 
had been obliged to plunge the nation into a war for westward ex- 
pansion. Thus, he reasoned, the war against Mexico was, in the 
final analysis, a war against northern civilization.** 


Shrewdly mingling monetary considerations with romantic 
idealism, he remarked that Americans had taught the world that 
all men were created equal, and that to secure their natural rights 
governments were instituted among men, “deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed’’; now, he said, the 
American people were squandering stupendous sums to prove their 
lack of sincerity in the professions they had made. A matter which 
was especially irritating to him was seeing army officers in every 
quarter of Washington drawing their salaries without doing any 
work, while the taxpayers were earning their bread by the sweat 
of their brows. This, he commented, was not in harmony with 
the nation’s republican institutions; he was anxious, therefore, to 
call back the 50,000 soldiers from Mexico, and discharge them 
from the army. He desired them to return to civil pursuits; each 
man, he contended, should earn his own livelihood, and by his own 
effort make some contribution to the wealth of his country. The 
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army, in Giddings’ opinion, was simply “a cancer upon the body 
politic.”’*° 

Thus the raving and ranting of politicians, newspaper editors 
and ill-poised members of the commonalty went on almost inces- 
santly throughout the 1840’s until even the more tranquil spirits 
in the Western Reserve began to experience a sympathetic re- 
action. Curiously enough, the proponents of human reform found 
one of their most effective instruments in an appeal to man’s ac- 
quisitive instinct. When people could promote their economic in- 
terests by engaging in a romantic crusade for the freedom of their 
black brethren, they had impelling motives for joining the crowd 
in their mad cries for that seldom defined but highly prized boon 
called liberty. It would hardly be an occasion for wonderment, 
then, if the 1850’s should witness the transformation of the Re- 
serve into a veritable mad-house, filling the air with sound and fury 
whose only intelligible element related to demands for blood and 
iron. 


® Ibid., 30 Cong., 1 Sess., 381. 
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Civir War LETTERS OF WALLACE W. CHADWICK 
Edited by MaBeL WATKINS MAYER 


Grandfather was always extremely proud of his brief war 
record in 1864. In his more than four-score years, it was the 
one outstanding experience in travel, adventure and _ patriotic 
service that had relieved him, for a little while, of strenuous pio- 
neering and heavy farm toil. What wonder that it made a lasting 
impression on his life and conversation! 

He loved to tell how President Lincoln, scarce of men and 
not quite ready to launch a second draft, accepted the offer of the 
governors of five states' to lend their National Guardsmen to the 
Union Army for one hundred days, so that all the veteran troops 
could be free for heavy fighting. 

He was proud of the fact that many of these Guardsmen 
were men of families who left their farms at the planting season, 
or gave up their shops or professions in order to help out in any 
way they could during those days of crisis. Some of his neigh- 
bors guarded prisons or prisoners; some protected the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad; some saw active service in the Shenandoah 
Valley or along the James River; some starved and died in Libby 
Prison or Andersonville. He was proudest of all, that at their 
homegoing, President Lincoln made an official acknowledgment of 
the patriotic services of these “Hundred-Day Men.” 

Grandfather’s letters to Grandmother during their one period 


2 Ohio 30,000 men 
Indiana 20,000 men 
Tilinois 20,000 men 
Iowa 10,000 men 
Wisconsin 5,000 men 

Total 85,000 
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of separation reveal very clearly his regiment’s contribution to 
the Cause. Today as a nation, we are vitally interested in the 
letters of our soldiers, of our sons, our brothers, our sweethearts ; 
and also of our husbands and fathers, when the Selective Service 
reaches Class 3A. Should the letters of Wallace W. Chadwick 
arouse the interest of any such reader, or bolster up, even in a 
small way, devotion to country in times like these, it would be of 
his life’s pride, “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


West Virginia, May 18th, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

It is with sincere devotion that I seize upon the first opportunity to 
inform you that I am getting along nicely thus far. We have reached a 
point about twenty-three miles this side of Harper’s Ferry where we will 
have to remain some three to five days on account of the bridge at Harper’s 
Ferry being washed away. We have had a very pleasant trip thus far 
and I have enjoyed myself very much. I only hope you are getting along 
as well at home. 

We left Camp Dennison on Sunday evening (May 15th). On Monday 
we traveled through as poor a country in Ohio as I ever set my eyes 
upon unless it is these Virginia mountains which are some. On Tuesday or 
yesterday we traveled over Cheat Mountain and a spur of the Cumberland. 
The scenery in crossing Cheat Mountain was the grandest and sublimest 
I ever beheld. We ran some five miles up the side of it passing through 
two small tunnels, one seven-eighths of a mile long, and reached the top, 
or nearly so. Over the whole mountain I rode on the top of the car, but 
in passing through the tunnel I could see no more than a blind man. The 
boys laughed and seemed as merry as though they were at a ball. The 
road’ is a splendid one as far as work is concerned, but how any man or 
set of men could conceive the idea of constructing a railway here takes me. 
It is almost one continual bed of rocks. The forest, next to the river, is 
cedar and hemlock, becoming something after the nature of our own timber 
higher up. But think of a mountain stream hid in the cedar! How romantic, 
how grand! It was such a scene as I have always longed to see. Then 
we came to pass down it. Imagine yourself going down the side of a 
mountain, where there is barely room to construct a railway, at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour and some four to six hundred feet from the bottom 
of the cliff with a train of fifteen cars or more of human freight and, 
what is still worse, at the foot of the mountain a town of three or four 
hundred inhabitants who are nearly unanimous Secesh,’ the only place I 
have seen where they seem to resent our presence. Now a large share of 


* The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
* Contracted form for secessionist, one who favors secession, 
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the people make some demonstration of pleasure at our presence, but not 
so there. They looked as sour as though they were in the habit of living 
on crab apples. 

Last night I surrendered into the arms of Sweet Morpheus and 
enjoyed it very much. This morning I took my coffee pot and went to a 
house near a depot and asked a lady to make me a cup of coffee which she 
did as cheerfully as though I were her own brother. Probably she thought 
I was a single man, but I hardly reckon as she waited on the others as 
cheerfully as on myself. There is no mistake but what there are many 
loyal as well as disloyal hearts in these parts, not so very many either, for 
it is the most sparsely settled country I ever saw. But it would be even 
more so if they thought as I think. I wouldn’t trade forty acres of land 
in Hamilton County for five thousand acres of this unless I had means 
to live without labor. We haven’t had one bit of news since we left 
Dennison. I hope I may be permitted to return to old Hamilton County 
and enjoy its many advantages and pleasures with you and the children, 
but if, through my small influence there should be something accomplished 
toward crushing out this infernal rebellion, I shall feel that the government 
is welcome to what small sacrifices I have made, sacrifices that they were 
duly entitled to. 

Where we have stopped is a very pleasant camp, a high rolling 
piece of ground with plenty of nice cool water, cedar and pine trees. It is 
a handsome place to lounge about. We have our cars here to camp in 
and ours is nicely carpeted with cedar boughs. It smells as sweet as a 
scented parlor. The boys are all in fine spirits and good health. I do not 
know positively that we will be posted at Washington, but we started 
there and, as yet, we expect to go there, but something might turn up 
which we cannot foresee. 

We have just heard that Sigel‘ has been whipped and is falling back 
towards us. We may have a brush before you hear from us again, but I 
hope we will be able to stand our ground. 

My love to you and the children. Kiss the babies for me, 


North Mountain, May 19th, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

Our situation might be a more pleasant one than it is, but I do not 
know that it is critical We are stationed about a mile northwest of 
North Mountain station. Sigel had a battle at New Market on Sunday 
and I understand was repulsed. His wounded have been going west which, 
I take, is a good omen as regards defeat, for if he was badly whipped he 
couldn’t take care of the wounded. 

We are near the above-named station on the line of march of Bank’s 
retreat. His main force retreated by Martinsburg, which is seven miles 


4 Sigel was defeated by Breckenridge, lost 700 men and was driven back to Cedar 
Creek. Later Grant relieved Sigel. 
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from here. Martinsburg is twenty-five miles from Winchester, and Win- 
chester forty miles from New Market. There are five or six regiments 
near us, but we are not as well off for ammunition as I should like and 
could do but little fighting. 

A large train of wounded passed here this morning which proves 
conclusively to me that Sigel’s line of communication is all right. There 
is a rumor in camp that Sigel turned on them and whipped them, which 
is his style of fighting, but as you get the papers you are better posted on 
the successes and reverses of our armies than we are, and I hope you will 
give yourself no uneasiness. The boys from our neighborhood are all well. 
We have our pickets out, but everything is in the dark yet. All are in 
the best of spirits. I feel myself as good as any one rebel and I hope all the 
boys feel the same way. We feel no alarm, but things look like war. 

Write often and I will do the same. My love to yourself and the 
babies and compliments to all inquiring friends.° 


Fort Tillinghast, May 23rd, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

We have changed camps once more. We are now situated at the 
above-named place. How long we may be here I know not. We may move 
in two or three days or we may be here a month. It is about six or eight 
miles from Washington on the south side of the Potomac. We are in nice 
barracks at present. I can sit in my bunk and look over part of Wash- 
ington City. I have been shaved and had my hair cut and feel all the 
better for it. I suppose our duties will be arduous here but not severe. 
I feel pretty well except a little soreness of throat from fast marching and 
then cooling off too quickly. I wonder that some of the boys are not sick 
for it was warm, and our march was too long for raw troops. 

We left North Mountain last Saturday evening, being brought direct to 
Washington and from there to this place. We came through Harper’s 
Ferry about nine or ten o’clock in the evening. The moon shone brightly 
and we had a very nice view of it. It was a grand sight to see a train 
of over thirty cars crossing the river on a bridge. They had to wind 
around so that the train was in about three curves at one time and it 
passed through a tunnel cut out of solid rock. We traveled through Mary- 
land. One little town was the most loyal place I have seen since I left 
home. The women and children were out with flags and handkerchiefs as 
though it were some big political meeting. About twenty miles from 
Washington the country began to look like living, but the soil was very 
thin and in quality inferior to the best parts of Hamilton County, as I said 
before. 

5 The preceding letters were mailed at Martinsburg, West Virginia. On May 22nd, 
these troops arrived in Washington, D. C., and the 138th regiment was placed in the 
defenses south of the Potomac River, with Headquarters at Fort Albany and detach- 


ments at Forts Craig and Tillinghast, near the present site of Fort Meyer Post 
Office, Washington, D. C 
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Washington did not meet my expectations by any means. There are a 
few nice buildings, but the majority cannot come anywhere near Cincin- 
nati. I was through the Capitol yard, a nice grove of several acres, all 
laid off with nice walks. It is a very beautiful place. The Capitol is a 
splendid affair but I think rather too low for the amount of ground it 
covers. There is one main building with two wings with large pillars cut 
from solid rock. Many pieces of sculpture are located in different parts 
of the building, some of them very nice, but it will be some time before 
it will be completed, perhaps years. 

We marched through the city and crossed on the Long Bridge to this 
side, camped in front of the residence and on the lawn of the rebel 
General Lee. It is the most handsome situation | ever saw, commanding a 
full view of the Potomac for miles up and down the river, in a natural 
grove, on Arlington Heights. The grove is composed of cedar, oak, chestnut, 
and other forest trees. The house is of rather an ancient style, having been 
built in 1817. There is one main building and two wings, two stories, 
rather low, with a very heavy projection. In fact, the whole roof is very 
heavy. The verandah in front of the main building extends about twenty- 
five feet in front, the full width of the house, and has a floor covered 
with brick. There are six heavy columns, about four feet in diameter, 
four in front and two on the side running the height of the whole building. 
The windows have large circle tops. The house is brick, plastered over 
with cement, making it look like stone. The tops of the chimneys have 
never been plastered and look like an unfinished house, as does the rear 
of the building. There are two rows of slave quarters, containing three 
rooms each in the rear of the main building, one room wide and three 
rooms long. About one hundred yards or more from the house, and in 
the rear, is the stable, all finished in the same style as far as plaster and 
outside appearance go. The buildings were planned and built by George 
Washington Parke Custis, who died in 1857, a descendant of the wife of 
the Father of Our Country. General Lee came in possession of it in 1857 
and, because of his traitorism, has thus soon been dispossessed of the finest 
natural situation I ever saw. 

I send you a couple of flowers we pulled from the flower garden as 
trophies of the home of the rebel general. 

We have enough to do here to keep us from dying with the black 
rot. I will give you a synopsis of our duties: 


At 5:00 A.M. Roll Call 
6:00 A.M. Breakfast 
7:00 A.M. Guard Mounting 
8:00 A.M. Squad Drill 


9:00 A.M. Company Drill 
12:00 Noon Dinner 
2:30 P.M. Battalion Drill 
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P.M. Heavy Artillery Drill 
P.M. Dress Parade 

P.M. Supper 

P.M. Roll Call 

9:30 P.M. Lights Out 


Now, how much time do you think I have to spare after I eat my meals, 
wash my dishes and myself, clean my traps, and do a good many other 
things too numerous to mention? Then I pen a few lines to you but, as 
yet, I have not found time to write to anyone else, but I hope soon to 
write to Father. If we stay here any length of time, we will be luckier 
than some of the boys, for, as we passed Martinsburg, Virginia, they told 
us that five regiments of the Guards had gone to Sigel and there were 
lots of them stationed on the railways in the heart of the enemy’s country. 
I feel that we are doing good here, as I read in yesterday’s paper that 
in the late fight where the rebels tried to turn our right flank, that two 
regiments of heavy artillery from these defenses charged the enemy, scat- 
tered them, and frustrated a well-conceived plan to break our right flank. 
While we had no hand in it, if it had not been for the Guards taking their 
places, they could not have been spared from these forts. So we may have 
been the means of saving our army from serious losses, though the credit 
is due those men and not us. 

We are pleasantly situated here and have comfortable quarters. Our 
style of living since we left home has been very plain, but, if we stay 
here, I think it will be better soon. I will give you an idea of what we 
have: for breakfast today, a pint of coffee, one hard tack and a small piece 
of fat pork; for dinner, about two-thirds of a pint of beans and bean 
soup, a hard cracker, and a small piece of fat pork, the only thing I 
can’t go. Supper consists of coffee, hard tack, and old sow again. The 
coffee is my all. We will draw soft bread as soon as we can cut the 
red tape, but for breakfast, we have nothing on hand and whatever we 
get must come between now and breakfast. I guess I am about as much 
of a philosopher as any of the boys; at least some of them growl a good 
deal harder than I do. What do you think of our diet? Don’t you think 
you would hate to put up with it at home? I guess I would, but here I 
take it without grumbling. I don’t believe I am getting fat very fast 
for I had to take up my belt today. 

I am anxious to hear from home; as yet I have not heard one word. 
Our time will count from the date of muster into the United States 
Service, but if the next ninety days pass as pleasantly as these ten I will 
be satisfied. 


May 25th, 1864 

Another bright morning and everything is sweet and comfortable. 

I had a good sleep last night. Our rations are here this morning and I 
do not hear so much hard growling as I did last night. I had to laugh 
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to hear the variety of accusations that could be brought against one man 
in a few minutes but I guess that he'll be all right this morning. 

You will excuse me if you do not get so many letters in the future 
as I will sometimes be on guard, sometimes on detached duty such as 
guarding old worn-out government property. 

Now, Ma, keep Ellsworth in mind of Pa for the boys will occupy 
his attention so much that he will forget Pa if he is not reminded 
occasionally. Direct letters to Washington, D. C., Company F, 138th Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. 

Your own, 


Fort Tillinghast, May 28th, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

We are still at this place. There are rumors that we are going 
farther to the front, but I know nothing about it myself. 

There was a sad circumstance here yesterday when a man from a 
Battery just from the Front drowned. He had been nearly three years in 
the service, the hero of some nine battles and only nineteen years old, one 
of the best men in the Battery. 

I have not received a word from you yet. Some of the boys have gone 
to the city today, but I have been put on special duty at the signal station. 
I will be on duty every night three hours and be free from other duties. 
It is only two hundred yards from our Quarters and I get all my meals 
in camp. 


May 29th, 1864 

I have at last received a letter from home, it was a welcome visitor. 
Don’t be weary in well doing, but send them on. It was a great relief 
to know how things were going at home. I would like to look over your 
shoulders as you perused one of my scrawls. It would have done your 
heart good to have seen me steal away and enjoy a silent message from 
you. I love to hear from home and I know that you love to hear from 
me, and I shall favor you with a message frequently if it is so I can. 
The place I have now will give me a good chance for I am almost free 
from six in the morning to six in the evening. But I will have to sleep 
some in the daytime for the nights are short. My duty at the signal 
station is to watch through the glasses for signals. 

Last night it was very cold and one of the men on watch with me 
had no blanket. I gave him half of mine and we both slept cold. I told 
him that hereafter he must get a blanket somewhere else, for I could not 
spare mine such weather as last night. We slept in an open room, no 
doors nor windows, but two door holes and a window frame, with a 
northwest breeze blowing over my head all the time. I will try to sleep 
warmer tonight. 

You said you would send me some money, but I have three or four 
dollars yet. If you have any Eastern money, better get it into greenbacks, 
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for it is a drag everywhere, and, if our army should meet with a disaster, 
it would be of little use to you. 

We had religious exercises this afternoon. Remember me each night 
in your prayers. 

Accept my best wishes for you and the babies, 


Fort Tillinghast, May 30th, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

It is a nice cool morning and I feel very well. I have no day duty 
and, unless I volunteer, am clear of hard drill in the hot sun, a lucky 
thing for me. You see a requisition was made on the company. I heard 
them asking some of the boys if they would like to go. They declined, 
but I offered my services not knowing that it would be for more than 
one night, but the next morning they told us they wanted the same men 
and so I got a permanent thing of it. I am a little afraid of my eyes. 
They feel a little weak today, and, if they should get sore, I would have 
to give it up. This I would be very sorry to do. 

You spoke of meeting.’ Did you ever hear anything from Reverend 
B ? I heard in camp yesterday that he had been drafted. One of 
the members of his church told me, a brother of the Fifth Ohio color- 
bearer that was killed at Winchester. 

Time drags lazily on, but each day makes our term of service one 
day less. 

Does Laura creep yet and is she as fat as ever? How I would like to 
take one child on each knee again and hold them as I used to do! But 
I must not dwell on these things. 

If anyone wants to appreciate good living, he should come out here 
and try our fare. I tell you the boys give the Quartermaster fits. We 
have had fresh beef but once since we came to camp. It costs me from 
ten to twenty-five cents per day for a few little luxuries that would be 
very common at home. A little bit of a pie costs ten cents and three or 
four little marbles of apples, five cents, but I am afraid to trust myself 
on salt rations alone and believe it is better to pay the butcher than the 
doctor. 

You may send me about three dollars in your next unless you have 
sent me some before this. 

Some four or five regiments left here for the front this morning but 
unless our army should meet with reverses I think our prospects for 
remaining here are good, as these forts have to be manned. 

I wish you would select some of the best papers to send me, especially 
those that have the reports from Sherman. Sometimes you can cut from 
the papers interesting articles and save extra postage, which is two cents 
on each paper. The newspapers here are the driest things you ever saw. 

Accept my prayers for you and the little ones. 





® Church, 
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Fort Tillinghast, June 2nd, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

Some of the boys say our time is one-fifth out today. Time does not 
fly as swiftly as it did when we were at home, busy from morning till 
night with our own affairs, but I shall try to wait patiently. It is only 
one hundred days, if it does seem like two hundred. When the time is up, 
I expect to meet you on Ohio’s fair soil where we will enjoy the sweets 
of a pleasant home. We have never had any of those family jars that 
have caused such unpleasant feelings where none but pleasant ones should 
be found. There will be less danger of that now than ever. 

The news from our armies is favorable in the main. I pray God it 
may continue so. Nothing would please me better than to have this cruel 
war ended while we are here, not that I want any of the hard-earned 
honors of our veterans, but it would be good to know we were of some 
importance to the government in the way of relieving veterans from 
Post duty that they might strike the finishing blow and free our country 
from this continual draft on its people and resources. 

I hope you will rest easy about me for I will try to make the most 
of poor diet. One picket just brought in a lot of wild strawberries. He 
says there were lots of them where he was, and he had a fine time. Our 
fare is improving some. We will get light bread most of the time while 
we stay here and occasionally fresh beef and poor rice. I would like to 
have a cup of hot coffee and some nice warm rolls with you, but 
never mind. If God wills, I hope I may. 

After this, you may not get more than two letters a week, but you 
may write as many as you can find time to write. We all like to hear 
from home. 

My love to you all, 


Fort Tillinghast, June 4th, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

I have been out washing my clothes and have just received word 
that we have marching orders for the front tomorrow at two o’clock. 
Orders have been received at headquarters to forward the best regiment 
of Hundred-Day men, and the Brigade Commander has reported our 
regiment as the best-drilled one here. We have tried to obey orders 
whatever they might be. I cannot think that the salvation of Grant’s 
army depends on our reaching his lines, but it may be that he has more 
important posts to be guarded in the front than these, and we will go 
where they send us. I hope you will give yourself no more uneasiness 
than you can help. Trust God and pray that I may be permitted to return 
again to you alive and well. 

There is considerable excitement over the order. Some are anxious to 
go and some are anxious not to go. If it were put to a vote, they might 
not go, but I am not positive of that. 
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How do the Butternuts’ carry themselves nowadays? How do the 
crops look and how are you getting along with your cares? Don’t neglect 
the children to care for the crops. They are our future hope and let us 
look well to their interests. 


June 5th, 1864 
We are to take with us 150 rounds of ammunition to the man. Of 
course we will not carry it all ourselves. It looks much like work, but 
we will take it as it comes. War is war and we must face the music. 
Some must fall that our country may be redeemed. Our time is only one 
hundred days, while more than a million have turned out for ten times 
that long. Shall we find fault? I think not. It is rumored that we are 
going down the Potomac to Fortress Monroe. I cannot say positively, 
but I think it probable that we may go somewhere in Butler’s Department.° 
I will write again as soon as we reach our destination.’ 


On Board Ship 
Proceeding up the James River 
June 15th, 1864 

Dear Wife, 

We are on our way to Bermuda Hundreds and have reached a point 
about fifteen miles from our destination and have anchored for a while. It 
may be for two hours or for twenty-four. They are putting a pontoon bridge 
across the James River just above here, for Grant’s cavalry to cross on. 

We left the White House yesterday about an hour before sundown 
and arrived here today about the same time. We stopped at Fortress 
Monroe” about an hour. It is a very fine place. I would like to have 
stayed awhile, but I suppose they have more important use for us some- 
where else. Our trip has been a very pleasant one. As we sailed down 
Chesapeake Bay this morning, we could count as high as fifty to seventy- 
five sails at one time on a nice smooth sea. J only wished it were a 
pleasure trip with my family instead of an expedition to the seat of war. 

As we came up the James River, we passed the site of old Jamestown, 
the scene of Pocahontas and John Smith’s adventure as well as that of 
many other early settlers. Just before we anchored at this place, on the 
right bank of the river, we saw the advance of our cavalry. 


June 16th, 1864 
Still here. During the night we could distinctly hear the rumbling of 
wagons over the pontoon bridge above us. I suppose all of the supply 


7 Butternuts - Soldiers or partisans of the South in the Civil War. 

® Butler’s Department - The Department of Eastern Virginia, Army of the Potomac. 

® From the replies of his wife, it is apparent that his letters written June 8, 11, 
and 13 are missing from this collection. However, his grandchildren recall that he 
spoke often of the time when he camped on the White-House grounds, and, from the 
following letter, it would seem that it was during this interim that occurred. One 
of her replies was addressed to White House, Virginia, so it is possible that they 
made a landing there, as this was Grant’s base of supplies. From now on all his 
letiers were mailed at Old Point Comfort. 

10 Fortress Monroe - Commanded by General Ben Butler. 
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trains that we left at the White House are to cross on it besides a large 
cavalry force acting as an escort. The train could hardly be estimated— 
several thousand anyhow. 

Just received orders from General Meade to disembark and march 
to Bermuda Hundreds. It looks like the best part of Grant’s Army has 
crossed to the South Side of the James River. It will not be long until 
the battle will begin again. Whether we shall participate, I cannot say. 


June 17th, 1864 
We have reached City Point and await transportation to Bermuda 
Hundreds. We marched here from Fort Powhatan, some twenty-five 
miles. We left there about eleven o’clock yesterday and reached here 
today about noon. We made it in twenty-five hours, including stops, and 
camped about ten miles from here all night. Our load was very burden- 
some. We had fifty rounds of ammunition, coffee and sugar for five days, 
tack for two days, clothing, blankets and half of a tent each. The boys 
are very tired. 


f June 18th, 1864 
We arrived at Bermuda Hundreds landing last night where we 
camped. Judging from the roar of artillery and musketry, there was hard 
fighting at Petersburg last night by moonlight. It continued nearly all 
night and there is some again this morning. The boys are mostly well, 
My love to you all, 


Fort Spring Hill, June 19th, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

Little did I think I would so soon be a part of the Army of the 
Potomac but so it is. We are only four miles from Petersburg” on the 
road between Petersburg and Bermuda Hundreds on the south bank of 
the Appomattox River, eight miles from the mouth and opposite Point 
of Rocks. We came here yesterday and have been in hearing distance of 
the battle the whole time. It was terrific at times. Though we were 
eight miles from the battlefield Friday night, we could distinctly hear the 
roll of musketry. We marched here yesterday, making three days we have 
put in in successive marching. I tell you my shoulders feel pretty sore. 
Hale, hearty men have given under while some of the weaker ones are 
looking almost as well as ever, but another day or two of marching would 
have been as much as we could stand. 

Yesterday, I told you our march from Fort Powhatan was about 
twenty-five miles but I think now it was only a little over twenty. We 
came to the Petersburg road within six miles of that place, then marched 
to City Point, then crossed to Bermuda Hundreds, then next morning 
~~ 33 Petersburg - 22 miles south of Richmond, head of navigation on the Appomattox 
River. It was the focus of all railroads connecting Richmond with the South and the 


Southwest. June 18, 1864, Grant assaulted the town, was repulsed with heavy losses 
and settled down to a siege which did not end successfully until April 2, 1865. 
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back to City Point, then marched down here yesterday. We could hear 
cannon at Petersburg and cannon west and northwest of us all at the 
same time. Still we were safe, as there were old troops between us and 
the enemy in every direction. However, the rebel lines are only two 
miles west of us, and it wouldn’t be very safe to go blackberrying out 
there. This morning the ball has begun again in the direction of Peters- 
burg, although some say it surrendered yesterday evening. They say 
that in the rear of the town is a lot of high ground that the rebels are 
occupying. This is going to be harder to take than Petersburg. Stiil the 
troops seem very confident, but the losses are very great on both sides. 

How I would like to be with you this pretty Sabbath morning! War 
separates families. Here it does more, judging from naked chimneys. 
It reduces them to poverty. Few at home are aware of the blessings they 
enjoy, but the soldier says but little against his lot. Most of the boys 
are well. The universal complaint is dysentery or flux. So far, I have 
escaped. 

Remember me to Father’s folks, and accept my warmest affection. 


Fort Spring Hill, June 22nd, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

My family occupies my mind very much and yet I know they are 
much better off than I. Here are all the complaints of camp life besides 
the risks of war. If I do not read the Testament as much as I should 
like, I never spend any time in idle play or games of chance. The army 
makes me no worse but I am not able to say that I am any better. I fear it 
is not so with all who go to war. 

I write this letter from my post on picket duty where I can see six 
or eight rebels on picket. I am but twenty-seven hundred yards from 
rebel Fort Clifton that has torn up the ground in my rear between me 
and our own fort. That was before we came here. They have exchanged 
no shots since. Towards Petersburg there has been continual firing of 
artillery all day. I fear the war will not be over in the next hundred days. 


June 23rd, 1864 

The firing was very heavy last night on our right and left. That on 
the left was at Petersburg, that on the right was up the James River, 
perhaps mortars” at Fort Darling.” 

Old Abe Lincoln was out here yesterday, but he did not visit us, 
however. There is a rumor in camp that we are going to be sent back 
to Point Lookout.* I hear it is reported that the 138th refused to go to 
the front when ordered. Now all such stories are base slanders on the 
regiment. There were one or two companies, supposing that Colonel 


43 Mortars - Short cannon used to throw shells of large calibre with low velocity 
and at a very high angle. 
% Fort Darling - On Richmond-Petersburg Railroad eight miles south of Richmond. 
% Point Lookout - At the mouth of the Potomac River. 
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F was to blame, that wanted to get up a remonstrance, but they 
were hooted down by the other companies. If there was a single man 
laid down his gun it is news to me, the Copperheads,” to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. We believe it to be our duty to obey orders when they 
come. Some say they haven’t enough to eat. Well, It is not always 
regular nor fancy. It is frequently under or over, but no one has starved. 
Grumblers are always found in large bodies of men; to deprive a soldier 
of his privilege of growling would be depriving him of one of his most 
undoubted rights. If it were not one thing, it would be another. 
Let me know how you are getting along, 


Fort Spring Hill, June 30th, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

I have been in the hands of a doctor for a week past. The first three 
days were very severe on me as it was the most uncomfortable hot weather 
I ever saw and the poorest accommodations for the sick imaginable. My 
complaint was dysentery. It was pretty severe and I felt as weak as if I 
had had a short spell of fever. A good many of the boys are complaining 
but most of them get better in four or five days. There are generally 
from four to eight men in the company at the hospital every morning for 
medicine, but there is hardly a serious case in the regiment. While I was 
sick there were dewberries to be had. They were very small, but by 
cooking them, we could make them very nice. We managed to get some 
tea and soft bread, but the latter we cannot buy now. There is little food 
at the sutlers”*® within the reach of the common soldier. They charge 
twenty cents for a pound of crackers, twenty cents for a pound of ham, 
five cents for two sheets of paper, and other things in the same ratio. If 
a man has a little money, they will soon have it away from him. 

We know little about the situation of our armies. We are within 
range of a rebel fort, rather an ugly customer, but its attention is kept in 
another direction. We can stand here and see shells that fall short burst 
over Petersburg. Grant is fetching up siege guns. Both Generals Grant 
and Butler were taking observations between our fort and the river on the 
west yesterday. Some think the object is to throw another pontoon across 
and seize Fort Clifton and thus get part of our army in the enemies’ rear. 
I have seen whole divisions completely covered with dust, feet sore, faces 
worn and haggard, marching at the rate of four miles an hour, to throw 
themselves between the enemy and some important position. They are not 
as light-hearted as they were at the beginning of the war, for they face 
stern realities. Some are discouraged, but most of them think Grant will 
finally take Petersburg. There must be suffering there and at Richmond 
both, for we harrass their railroads, and the number they have to feed 


_ 4% Copperheads - Persons in the North who sympathized with the South in the 
Civil War. 
16 Sutlers - Persons who follow an army and sell provisions and liquor to the troops. 
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must use up their supplies rapidly. I hope we may be able to crush them 
this season or we will be financially used up ere long. 
Accept the love of your own, 


Fort Spring Hill, July 2nd, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

There has not been a campaign in the war where men have been 
slaughtered to such an extent as in this one, yet we are some distance 
from the end. It is hardly the intention of the authorities to rush us into 
an engagement but if the enemy should attempt a flank movement on Grant’s 
main force at Petersburg, by throwing itself across his communication here, 
we would be in for our share of danger. The firing usually commences 
along in the afternoon and is kept up the whole night. The severest I 
have heard began at half-past four in the afternoon and the whole earth 
shook from the rattle of artillery, yet we have it a thousand times safer 
than many of the old troops and can care for ourselves better than they, 
though they are better seasoned to it than we are. Among their sick, the 
suffering is very great although the Commissions” are doing very much, 
but it would be a very moderate estimate to put our losses in killed, 
mortally wounded, and missing at eighty thousand men. I hope in the 
future there will be less charging and more artillery used, for it is charg- 
ing that has lost so many men. 

My health is some better, yet I still feel miserably weak and unfit for 
duty. That is one great trouble here, for they put the men on picket duty 
or at guarding prisoners as soon as they quit taking medicine, and then 
they are sick again in a day or two. We have as mean a Colonel as a 
regiment could have. The rest of our officers are pretty well thought of, 
unless it is the Quartermaster. 


July 3rd, 1864 
I had the pleasure of receiving a letter yesterday from you. I was 
sorry to know that there were men at home who had so little to do as to 
injure either the soldiers or their families but you might expect little else 
from those infernal Butternuts who would exult at a reverse to our arms at 
any time. They are too ignorant to understand the importance of the issue, 
believing that there is but one party that should reign supreme over the 
American people. However, I fear that we are in the darkest hour of the 
war, but am in hopes that we will come out victorious, save our credit, and 
our country from disgrace. 
Tell your mother that I am under many obligations to her for the 
interest she takes in my children and my home affairs. I hope that if I am 





17 Commissions - The various Sanitary Commissions were voluntary organizations, 
similar to the Red Cross, organized in 1861 to look after the health, relief, families 
and care for soldiers. The Christian Commission furnished Bibles and Tracts, pro- 
vided Christian burial and helped the orphan families of soldiers. The women workers 
predominated, among them Dorothea Dix and Clara Barton. 
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permitted to return that I can do for her some of the kind favors she has 
done for me and mine. 

I suppose it will be unnecessary for me to give any direction about the 
harvest for it will be over before this reaches you, or some arrangement 
made to take care of it. I wish you would send me another “V” and some 
postage stamps as it is a poor place to get either out here. The boys are 
getting along very well. I have been taking medicine since Friday a week 
ago and am in hopes to be able to go on duty in a day or two. 

Remember me to Ellsworth. 

From your husband, 


Fort Spring Hill, July 6th, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

I expect to go on duty again tomorrow, for I feel as if they will look 
on me as a shirker if I am not at my post as soon as possible. Some six or 
eight of the boys are on the sick list but no one serious. For a while, we 
got orders from our officers for food at the post commissary but they have 
shut down on that now. About one day in six, we get soft bread, and fresh 
meat we have twice a week. We rather expect to stay here until we start 
home. There has not been much firing for two or three days. Anything 
less than three or four artillery shots a minute seems slow, but three or four 
a second are rapid enough. Grant could destroy the town now at any time 
in five hours but it is not what he is after. It is the rebel fortifications 
and their occupants that he wants, but that may prove to be slow work. 

Tell me what they are endeavoring to do about the draft. 


July 10th, 1864 
I am on duty now. It is extremely unpleasant to be sick out here, yet 
our regiment is very lucky thus far, not having lost a single man by death. 
I got a letter from you some five or six days ago with two dollars in 
money. It was very acceptable, as money was scarce and palatable things 
fabulous. If there is no serious disaster, we will start from here by the 
fifth of next month. Governor Brough” has said he intended to have us all 
home by the tenth of August. I hope our meeting may be a happy one and 
a lasting one, for I have no desire to be separated from my family again. 
Through the day we can see the white smoke of exploded shells in the 
air. On the north side of the river there are two regiments of One-Hundred- 
Day men, one of which has lost two men killed and five wounded on picket 
duty. It was partly their own fault as they disobeyed orders and fired first, 
when there was an agreement that there should be no picket firing. Now they 
are more peaceably inclined and are trading coffee for tobacco with the 
Johnnies,” who say they are on short rations. Some of them come within 
our lines nearly every day and give themselves up. All say they are tired 


18 Governor Brough - Of Ohio. 
19 Johnnies - Confederates or Johnny rebels. 
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of it and are anxious for peace,—all except their officers. With them it is 
rule or ruin. 

. I hear there is a raid in Maryland which looks as if they were as bold 
as ever. Certainly they are a long way from their main army. I suppose 
they want to divert Grant from here, but they will hardly do that. I am 
anxious to have it said that the Hundred-Day boys did something by 
assisting the army to concentrate its veteran forces on the front and help 
end the war. 

A few nights ago I dreamed I was at home. | thought I had Laura 
in my hands and was kissing her. Oh, how sweet she laughed and how 
glad I was! I thought Ellsworth was asleep. Then I awoke. All was a 
dream yet a happy one, and I hope in another month I may be at home. 

Give my love to all the family, 


Fort Spring Hill, July 13th, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

It is very dry. We have not had a rain that would make mud since 
we left Washington. What little corn is here does not look as if it would 
be worth a thing even if it had ever been attended to. 

I am anxious to know how the Maryland raid came out. We have not 
heard anything since the seventh of July at which time all was excitement. 
Yet I am in hopes the Johnnies will get trapped. Every thousand we trap 
is equal to two thousand new troops recruited. Heavy siege guns are con- 
tinually going to the front and preparations are being made to open on the 
enemy. Lee is wily and Grant is shrewd, and it is a big game. Lee has 
all the advantage on ground; Grant has the advantage in numbers and I 
hope will conquer. 

Another mail has come and I am again doomed to disappointment. It 
is enough to make me sick again, but I will try to wait as patiently as I 
can. 

I must close for the drums call me for work fatigue.” 

Yours, 


Cherry Stone Inlet, July 18th, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

We have once more moved camp and are now on the east side of 
Chesapeake Bay opposite Fortress Monroe, near Cape Charles, at a place 
called Cherry Stone Inlet, a very pretty place. We will be stationed in 
companies along the countryside for the protection of telegraph communi- 
cations, to intercept blockade runners, and rebel mail carriers. This moving 
has somewhat interfered with our mail. I have had none from you later 
than July Ist. If you have not sent some money since the fourth, a dollar 
or two would not come amiss. We have plenty of oysters and crabs here. 

On Thursday night, July fourteenth, there was a rumor in camp that 


» Work fatigue - Same as fatigue duty: work done by soldiers aside from the use 
of arms and strictly military duty, such as cleaning camp grounds, etc. 
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we had marching orders. It was believed by some, laughed at by others, 
At last it was confirmed, and then, “Where are we going?” was the uni- 
versal inquiry. Some said, “Petersburg”, some said, “Washington”, as 
that was where we were supposed to be most needed, but it finally leaked out 
that was not the place. This was the first time the Colonel had been able 
to keep us from finding out before we started. Friday came; the forepart 
of the day was all bustle getting ready. We were told to be ready by one 
o'clock. At half past two, came the order “Sling knapsacks, forward 
march.” Our march was little over a mile, but our loads seemed bigger 
than ever, but we moved off at a brisk, quick march. A few moments 
brought us to the landing. There we had to wait an hour or two for our 
baggage to: go aboard, and there we had an exciting time. 


A sutler, hearing of our arrival, rolled in from his bakery a lot of pies 
which he at first sold for twenty-five cents each, but finding the demand too 
great for the supply, he raised to forty cents. This was too much. 
Knives cut the guy ropes and the tent was thrown off. Another moment 
and a moving mass was all that could be seen of the sutler’s shop, save the 
goods that were flying in the air: pies, canned fruits, cakes. Men went in, 
and after being pounded and squeezed for five minutes, came out with a 
plug of tobacco perhaps, or perhaps without anything. It was soon over 
and the boys are laughing about the sutler raid. Nobody seemed to care 
except the sutler, who did not believe in large sales and small profits. 
Night came on and with it an order to camp. The boys, wishing to spend 
no more nights on boats than they could help, were well suited, but here 
comes a disgraceful thing. A few of the roughest boys who had a spite, 
and perhaps justly, at our sutler at Spring Hill concluded they would go 
back and skin him. This they did, and some four or five of them got 
caught and are there yet. If they had done this before we left, it would 
not have been so bad, but it looked too much as if they went back to 
rob him. 

Saturday morning, Company F had breakfast at three o’clock. We 
went aboard, on our way to Fortress Monroe. We soon arrived at City 
Point. It looks very differently from what it did when we were there four 
weeks ago. There is a railroad in complete running order clear around 
to the landing with empty cars ready to be filled from the boats. The 
vacant fields now contain large quantities of hospital tents, wagons, etc. 
About half past two in the afternoon, we came in sight of the shipping on 
Hampton Roads. ’Twas a grand sight as there were large quantities of it. 
There were three or four men-of-war, one, an English vessel; also a moni- 
tor, the “Roanoke”. She is a very nice boat having three turrets, besides 
two howitzers." The men appeared to be mostly quartered above deck. By 
that time, our boat was drawing too much water to land us on the other 


21 Howitzers - Short .~ cannon used to throw shells with medium velocities at 
angles between 15 and 45 degrees. 
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side; so by five o’clock, we embarked on two smaller boats and moved off. 

The Bay was rough; thirty minutes out, and the boys began to get sick. 
There was a good deal of joshing. One called, “Steady there,” another, 
“I want a piece of fat pork with a string to it.” Another moment and he 
had no use for it. And so it went, first one and then another. But I did 
not feel the least sick at any time. 

About eleven o’clock, we reached our port but remained on the boats for 
the night. On disembarking next morning, we found a very nice place. 
There is a healthy breeze here all the time, while at Spring Hill there was 
scarcely any breeze and it was sickly hot. The water here is a little 
brackish. I think we will be sent in to the interior to do guard duty. Our 
mail will be a little irregular, only twice a week. As yet, we have not 
lost a man, although we left two at the General Hospital at Spring Hill. 


July 19th, 1864 
Last night on dress parade, the Colonel said he wanted one of the Cap- 
tains to furnish him twenty men for special duty. Our Captain spoke first 
and said he would furnish them. He came and asked for twenty volun- 
teers. I was among those who stepped out promptly. The Colonel said he 
was glad to see us as prompt as our Captain. In a few minutes more, 
with ten men of Company I, we were on our way. We marched four miles, 
surrounded a house, and ordered them to throw open their door, or we 
would break it in. They obeyed but the man we were looking for was not 
there. A man in rebel uniform had been reported there, but the darkies 
said they had seen no one except the owner of the farm. The man’s wife 
brought out a roundabout which she claimed she had made for her husband. 
Our guide thought it was not the same one he had seen the man wear. 
However, we were sorry we had nothing to report to camp. If we had 
secured our prize, we would have been as proud as a hen with one chicken. 
Today we have the first rain in seven weeks, and the crops show the 
effect of the drought. Our Colonel says the regiment will be divided into 
squads: Two companies here, two at the county seat, eight miles away, 
three on three different islands. Our Company may be one for one island 
as it has not been on detached duty before. If we go, we will get mail only 
once a week. But I hope you will write as often as ever. One of the 
islands is said to be a very fine place. The other two are not very de- 
sirable. Maybe we will be among the lucky ones. We will probably stay 
here until the twenty-second of August, a little over a month. 


Cherry Stone Inlet, July 22, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

Your last letter had a dollar in it which was very acceptable. The 
darkies bring us corn bread which they sell us more reasonably than any- 
thing else we buy. Butter is almost above the reach of common soldiers, 
being fifty cents a pound and hard to be found at that. Milk I cannot find. 
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Three companies have moved to the county seat and five others have march- 
ing orders. Company F and Company K are remaining here, which suits 
us very well. Company K is from Montgomery County but I am acquainted 
with only one man in it. It is on the left side of the regiment and we on 
the right or nearly so. This is the most pleasant place we have been in 
since we left home. There is always a sea-breeze. The water is inclined 
to be salty, but we do not use half as much as at Spring Hill. 

I hear we are to have a reception when we get back. If so, you will 
find our Company next to the front one. I hope the boys will all be able 
to march by that time, or at least that we will be able to bring them all 
home. 

You spoke of sending me a paper with the Enrollment Act in it. If 
so, I have not received it. I hear there is to be a draft on the fifth of 
September, so the Hundred-Day Men will be home in time to take their 
chances in it. I have no regrets, rather I am glad, that I came out here, 
glad that I have answered one of my country’s calls and assisted the govern- 
ment in taking the veterans, the real efficient force of our army, to the 
front, to drive the enemy back. 

I am glad to know that your currants and calf have brought you in 
the neighborhood of fifty dollars as I feel certain you will not have to run 
in debt to keep up the family expenses. It will be a great satisfaction to me 
not to have debts to pay when I come home. Things will look very different 
to me when I return, as the crops will have been about made. There was 
snow on the ground when I left. 

Tell Father I am under many obligations to him for looking after my 
crops. I hope I shall be able to return the favor to him at some future 
time. 

Your husband, 


THE ENROLLMENT BILL AS PASSED 


The bill is as follows: 

Sec. 1. The President may call for any number of men as volunteers 
for the respective terms of one, two and three years. Such volunteers, or 
their substitutes shall be credited to the town, township, ward, etc., toward 
their quota. Every volunteer or substitute accepted and mustered for one 
year shall receive one hundred dollars bounty; for two years, two hundred 
dollars; for three years, three hundred dollars; one-third of the bounty at 
the time of muster, one-third at the expiration of half the term of service, 
and one-third at the expiration of the term of service. 

In case of his death in the service the residue of bounty goes to the 
widow; in case of no widow, then to the children; in case of no children, 
then to the soldier’s mother if she be widowed. 
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2d. If the quotas are not filled within fifty days after such call, then 
the President shall immediately order a draft for one year to fill such quota 
or any part thereof which may be unfilled, and in case of any such draft, 
no payment of money shall be accepted or received by the Government as 
commutation to release the enrolled or drafted man from personal obliga- 
tion to perform military service. 

3d. It shall be lawful for the Executive of any State to send recruiting 
agents into any of the States declared to be in rebellion, except Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana, to recruit volunteers under the provisions of 
this act, who shall be credited to the States and to the respective sub- 
divisions thereof which may procure the enlistment. 

Fourth. Drafted men, substitutes and volunteers shall be assigned 
to organizations from their own States, and, as far as possible, on their 
own selection. 

Fifth. Every person under sixteen, entered or mustered without con- 
sent of parents or guardians, shall be immediately discharged upon repay- 
ment of bounty received by him; and officers knowingly enlisting or 
mustering such person, shall be dismissed from the service with forfeiture 
of pay and allowances, and be subject to court martial. 

Sixth. Drafts shall be for one hundred per centum in addition to the 
number required to fill the quotas. 

Seventh. Drafted persons shall be allowed transportation to the place 
of rendezvous. 

Eighth. All persons in the naval service of the United States, who 
have enlisted in said service during the present rebellion, who have not 
been credited to the quota of any district by reason of being in said 
service, and enrolled prior to February 24th, 1864, shall upon satisfactory 
proof of residence, made to the Secretary of War, be enrolled and credited 
to the quota of their place of residence. 

Ninth. Drafted men absent from home shall be notified as soon as 
possible, but shall not be determined deserters till reasonable time is given 
them to return. 

—Old newspaper clipping. 


Cherry Creek Inlet, July 24, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

I had expected to have received a letter from you yesterday but our 
mail was sent to Spring Hill. It will be two or three days before it finds 
its way back to us. Some of the companies that are to leave here are 
awaiting transportation. 

We can buy plenty of johnny-cakes from the darkies but we soon 
get tired of them. Milk is twenty to thirty cents per quart, but I have 
not tasted any yet. Four or five miles out, it can be had for ten to 
fifteen cents. 

At Spring Hill it was so intensely hot in the middle of the day that 
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we could hardly stir, but here it is very pleasant and, for the last two or 
three nights, quite cool. Today I have my coat on all the time. 

I am on guard today. Tomorrow, if it is a pleasant day, I want to 
stroll out into the country. The inhabitants are non-combatants, largely 
sympathetic with the rebellion, but I hope the fear of the soldiers will 
keep them out of the rebel ranks. They have as many now as we care 
about fighting at one time. There are a great many soldiers whose term 
of enlistment expires during this month and next, but I hope we will be 
able to hold what territory we now possess, if not to take some more. 

I see there is to be a draft on the third of September. We should be 
home by the first, at least, and will have to stand our chance with the 
others. We have been away the whole season, while the “Butternuts” were 
at home making money with which to buy substitutes. 


July 25, 1864 

Last night was a hard night to be on guard, but I was a supernumerary 
and only had to stand two hours. It rained steadily from the east. This 
morning, the wind changed to the west and is so cold that many of the 
boys are standing over the fires with their woolen blankets on and shivering 
besides, but I presume it will be pleasant in a day or two. Some of the 
boys are complaining with colds. 

May we meet in health, and live out the remainder of our days in 
domestic bliss is my prayer. 

Cherry Creek Inlet, July 29th, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

I was sorry to hear that one of the treasures of my heart was in 
ill health, but I hope you may be able to nurse him through the hot 
weather. One thing I know, he will be well cared for. I have no doubt 
but what you are teased and pulled at a great deal when you go to write, 
as no one can do anything for the little ones like “Ma”. 

Though we have traveled so far and been in the very jaws of destruc- 
tion, we have not had a single death so far in the regiment. We left two 
at Spring Hill and there is one very sick man here but I do not know 
him. I. Hunt has had a kind of slow, lurking, camp fever, that was hard 
to chase away. 

We understand that you were going to send us a box of things to 
City Point. We fear we will not get it, as all express goods are stopped 
at Fortress Monroe. However, the agent at City Point will be notified and 
he will tell them where to ship the goods. Our Quartermaster is going 
over to Fortress Monroe tomorrow and will see about our box. 

The country here is settled in smaller farms than it was at Petersburg, 
but there is no enterprise worth speaking about. The inhabitants have to 
depend on the negroes to get their crops raised. Now they have to hire 
them; for they are free. It looks as if Uncle Sam had procured the 
services of most of the able-bodied males, but the women are used in the 
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fields as much as the men. The soil is a white sand, pine soil. They grow 
corn, one stalk in a hill, but they raise some sweet potatoes, oats, cotton 
and fruits. It seems to be a natural soil for pears and figs, but the 
pears are all of the common varieties, none very nice; of figs, I know 
nothing. The apple trees are well filled with fruit. Oysters and clams 
are not plentiful but they are not healthy at this season of the year, 
though some of the boys have been eating them pretty freely. 
Take good care of my pets even to the neglect of everything else, 
Love to you and the little ones, 


Eastern Shore Bay, August 7th, 1864 
Dear Wife, 

On the afternoon of August 5th, I left camp in company with ten 
others for this place, six or seven miles south of Cherry Stone on the 
Eastern Shore of the Bay. We are camped in a beautiful pine grove right 
on a bluff with a splendid view of the Bay and the shipping on it. This 
is about as narrow a place as there is in the Bay, and we can see land 
on the Western Shore from here. Our duties here will be to patrol the 
coast every night on the watchout for contraband goods, or for men that 
will take valuable things to the rebels in small boats. We will have to 
be on duty every night. So far, we have lived better here than at any 
time since we left home. We have had some half-dozen melons which 
cost us very little, besides a couple or three messes of roasting ears. Most 
of the inhabitants have taken the oath to save their property, but we have 
taken corn and melons to save our health which is quite as important. 
As yet, I have had no hand in the melon business but as there is a dis- 
position to skin us when we buy, I think we will buy as little as looks 
well. We do not expect to waste anything, and three or four plantations 
can furnish us what little corn we need without missing it very much. 


I have a few small sea shells to bring home for you. There are 
none that are very nice but the novelty of gathering them is something. 
Our time is fast coming to a close. Two weeks more, and it is out. 

There is an ice house near here where the boys drew the steeple and 
helped themselves. The owner living some distance from here couldn't 
afford to watch soldiers so he fixed it up and gave us the key and told 
us to help ourselves. Two of my comrades are surveying the coast today, 
and I expect to tramp it tonight. It may not be worthwhile for you to 
answer this, as we may be gone before that time. 


Sunday, August 14th, 1864 

I hope that two weeks from today may find me home or as near home 

as Camp Dennison. I have been sick again with a bilious fever. I took 
some pills and then procured some camphor of the neighbors and since 
then I have been getting better. I expect I shall be away from my 
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company until the Colonel gets orders to start for Ohio. Our time is up 
one week from today. 

I am sorry that we will have to leave one member of our company 
behind, as Mr. Poole is no more. The rest of the sick are all better and 
will be able to travel with us, we hope. This is the last sheet of paper 
I have and but a poor chance to get a letter off from here. I have been 
looking for money ever since I first wrote from Cherry Stone. It may be 
you missed the letter but the money may come yet. I will make out 
somehow though I would fare much better if I had three or four dollars. 
We need it going home as we cannot stop for meals and have to travel 
on hard tack and water. Only once in a while we can make a cup of 
coffee, not more than once a day on the average. A little money to get 
cheese and soft crackers is a great help, but I will be as well off as many 
others. Some of the other regiments will be home sooner than we, because 
they were mustered in four or five days sooner and have not so far to go 
home. I wish the results of the campaign might have been more productive 
while we were absent from home. Grant has been unable to take Richmond 
and has actually met with a serious repulse before Petersburg. Lee has 
menaced Washington and Baltimore, and gathered supplies for his army 
within the sound of the cannon of our capitol. War is uncertain in all 
of its meanderings. Results nor costs can be counted beforehand. I pray 
God that the end may be favorable to the Union, and that the end 
may be soon.” 

Yours, 
Wallace. 


2 The 138th Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry was mustered out at Camp 
Dennison, Ohio, September 1, 1864. 
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THE BURIAL PLACE OF JOHN CHAPMAN 
. (JOHNNY APPLESEED)* 





Report of the Commission Appointed by the American 
Pomological Society to Investigate Its Location 





Much has been published and more said and written regard- 
ing the life and work of John Chapman (Johnny Appleseed), 
the pioneer collector and planter of apple seeds and the distributor 
of seedling apple trees in western New York and Pennsylvania 
and throughout the Ohio Valley, northern Ohio, and Indiana and 
southwestern Michigan. While a considerable part of the pub- 
lished matter regarding him is obviously fictional rather than ac- 
curately historical, the general character and economic importance 
of his life and work are well established. 

Four other states have been credited with his birth, but it is 
now definitely known that he was born at Leominster, Massa- 
chusetts, September 26, 1774, the second child of Nathaniel Chap- 
man (later a Revolutionary War veteran) and his wife, Elizabeth 
Simons, daughter of James and Anna Simons of Leominster. 
Although the numerous published accounts of his life vary greatly 
and are contradictory in many respects, it appears to be well 
established that his death occurred in a cabin in Allen County, 
near Fort Wayne, Indiana, close to the St. Joseph River about 
three miles above its confluence with the St. Mary’s River where 
it forms the Maumee River. The time of his death has been 
variously stated and published as during the month of March in 
1843, 1845, 1846 and 1847. The earliest published record of his 
death appears to have been in the Weekly Fort Wayne Sentinel of 

* Presented at the annual meeting of the American Pomological Society at 
Quincy, Illinois, December 14, 1942. 
(181) 
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Saturday, March 22, 1845, where his death is stated to have oc- 
curred on the previous Tuesday. If correct, this would be March 
18, 1845, but neither date nor place of burial is mentioned. 
Richard Worth, under date of March 17, 1845, assigned his fu- 
neral account over to Jesse Coles, as recorded in the John Chap- 
man Estate papers. 


For a quarter of a century following his death there appears 
to have been little public interest in, or publicity regarding, the 
events of his declining years, until a well-written and illustrated 
article, “Johnny Appleseed, A Pioneer Hero,” by W. D. Haley, 
appeared in Harper's New Monthly Magazine for November, 
1871. This made no reference to the exact date or place of death 
or of interment except in the words, “Now no man knoweth the 
place of his sepulchre.” 

An obviously hastily prepared letter from J. W. Dawson, 
dated Spy Run Avenue (Fort Wayne), October 20, 1871, evi- 
dently written after he had read the Haley article in November 
Harper’s (which had corrected certain factual errors, but un- 
fortunately introduced others), appeared in the Fort Wayne Sen- 
tinel for October 21 and 23, 1871. The Haley article and Dawson 
letter appear to have been the sources from which later writers 
drew much of their material, several of them adding further 
details and such embellishments as the imagination of each pro- 
duced, with the result that numerous confusing factual errors 
crept into their accounts of Johnny’s later years, death and 
burial. 

Contradictory statements regarding the time of his death 
and especially regarding the location of his grave developed in 
Fort Wayne in connection with the discussion of “a better and 
more fitting marking of the grave.” Because of this, a “Johnny 
Appleseed Memorial Commission” consisting of four members 
was appointed by the Common Council of the City of Fort 
Wayne, August 14, 1934. The Commission, after considering 
both oral and written evidence that had been submitted, reported 
as follows on December 27, 1934: “The members of the Commis- 
sion do not recommend a change in the accepted location of the 
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grave of Johnny Appleseed.” This evidently referred to the 
Archer Cemetery which Dawson had named as the place of 
burial. The accuracy of this report having been questioned by 
Mr. W. S. Roebuck and other citizens interested in the matter, 
the American Pomological Society was appealed to by the Three 
Rivers Forum of Fort Wayne. Then the Indiana Horticultural 
Society, by a resolution adopted on January 12, 1935, asked the 
Pomological Society to make a disinterested and thorough inves- 
tigation to determine, if possible, the exact place of his burial. 

This Commission, after visiting the locality, listening to the 
sworn testimony of numerous witnesses, conducting considerable 
correspondence and studying more than 200 pages of typewritten 
manuscript reporting the results of intensive research done by 
Mr. Roebuck and associates on the matter during several years 
past, has reached the following conclusions: 


1. That from sometime in the early thirties of the nine- 
teenth century until his death (March 11 to 18), 1845, John 
Chapman’s part-time Indiana home was a cabin near the Old 
Indian Trail in St. Joseph Township, Allen County, Indiana, near 
the east bank of the St. Joseph River, about three miles above its 
confluence with the St. Mary’s River where it forms the Maumee 
River at the City of Fort Wayne. The nearest neighbor dwell- 
ings were the cabin of Richard Worth and his son, William 
Worth, and the cabin of David Worth, probably a son of Richard 
Vorth, located near a spring which still flows there. All three 
of these cabins were located on land in Section 19, T3N, R13E, 
east of the St. Joseph River, then owned by a non-resident, Henry 
Cassel, of Harrison, Preble County, Ohio, who secured it from 
the government October 24, 1831. They were, therefore, in the 
status of squatters’ cabins such as were common in the region at 
that time. The Cassel tract fronted on the east side of the St. 
Joseph River and extended eastward to the St. Joseph State 
Road ; this road was surveyed in 1834 and, in 1835, was made a 
state road to the north line of Allen County and opened. 


The land records of Allen County and the Chapman Estate 
papers show, however, that John Chapman owned a tract on the 
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north bank of the Maumee River in Milan Township upon which, 
at the time of his death, there was a nursery containing 15,000 
apple trees which were appraised as a part of his estate by John 
Nuttle, April 4, 1845, for John Harold, the special estate admin- 
istrator. This was merely one of a considerable number of nur- 
sery tracts owned or held by John Chapman under lease in sev- 
eral Ohio and Indiana counties at the time of his death. On one 
of these places, in Jay County, Indiana, patented to him by the 
government, May 20, 1837, and about three miles from the home 
of his half-sister, Mrs. Persis Broom, in Wabash Township, he 
had a 2,000 tree nursery and had had a log cabin built, timber cut 
and dressed for a barn, and eleven acres of land cleared and 
fenced. This suggests the possibility that he intended to make 
his home there. 

2. Though there have been several conflicting statements 
at various times regarding the exact location of his death and 
burial, the best authenticated evidence indicates that he became 
ill in his cabin home early in March, 1845, and was removed to 
the nearby cabin home of Richard Worth, where he died, between 
March 11 and 18, 1845. He was buried on the same land on 
which he died, in a walnut coffin made in the woodworking shop 
in the sawmill of Christian Parker, a nearby neighbor who lived 
on his own 160-acre farm (the SW% of Section 20) abutting the 
Cassel tract on the southeast. 

The available evidence indicates that in March, 1845, there 
were at least three small burial plots in use not far from the cabin 
home of John Chapman. The nearest one was that on the Cassel 
tract, owned since 1902 by Wesley S. and Lizzie Roebuck. This 
was where Chapman’s cabin home and those of the Worths were 
located, along with the farm home of Christian Parker (in whose 
shop the coffin was made) not far away. This was in St. Joseph 
Township, east of the St. Joseph River, but west of the St. Joseph 
State Road which bounded the Cassel tract on the east. 


Another burial plot, also on the east side of the river, was 
located farther north and known as the Notestine Cemetery, and 
still exists. 
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The third, located farther south and west of the river in 
Washington Township, on the Archer-Rudisill farm, which has 
now long been known as the Archer Cemetery, was stated by 
Dawson to be the place of interment. Evidently this was based 
largely on statements which Dawson credited to Samuel Fetter. 
Fletter, according to Dawson, made the coffin, laid out the body 
and buried it in the Archer Cemetery, though he mislocated the 
house of William Worth, the stated place of death, as west of the 
river. 

The Archer burial place was located on a knoll on the David 
Archer, Sr., farm on Section 25, in Washington Township, it 
fronting on the west side of the Wabash and Erie Feeder Canal 
(this canal parallels the St. Joseph River on the west). Charles 
Archer, a grandson of David Archer, Sr., stated in 1934 that 
when his grandfather sold the farm to Emanuel Rudisill in 1825 
he reserved the three-acre family burying ground. The real estate 
records of the county show, however, that this 98-acre tract was 
deeded by David Archer, Sr., to Emanuel Rudisill July 16, 1843, 
with no reservation of or reference to a burial plot. The burial 
plot continued in use, however, and has long been known as the 
Archer Cemetery. Dawson stated (in 1871) that Chapman’s 
death occurred “on the 11th of March, 1845, at the house of Wil- 
liam Worth, in St. Joseph Township, Allen County, Indiana, on 
the land now owned by Jesse Cole, on the Feeder Canal, and was 
buried in a reasonable time thereafter, at the family burying 
ground set apart by David Archer deceased, now owned by Mr. 
Emanuel Rudisill.” 


Aside from Dawson’s statement, which has been accepted by 
most subsequent writers, no evidence that either Chapman or any 
of the Worths at any time lived west of the St. Joseph River has 
come to our attention. In this connection it should be noted that 
William D. Zimmerman, a veteran local nurseryman, in a wit- 
nessed statement on September 3, 1934, said that about 27 years 
earlier, Jacob Rudisill, who inherited the farm from his father, 
was born and spent his entire life there, had told Zimmerman in 
response to his question as to the burial place of Chapman, that 
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he, Rudisill, disclaimed any knowledge as to whether it was on the 
east side or west side of the river. 

3. Careful study has been made by this Commission, of the 
statements in the Dawson letter (October 20, 1871), which he 
stated were “in general confirmed by the papers on file in the 
Probate Court, where his estate was eleven years in being ‘gobbled 
up’ from April, 1845, till the summer of 1856,” and also of the 
personal testimony and notarized statements of Eben Miles Chap- 
man, great nephew of John Chapman (dated October 23, 1934), 
and of Eleanor Parker Ayers, niece (September 14, 1934), and 
James Ayers, nephew of Christian Parker (September 3, 1934), 
and the witnessed statement of J. M. Stouder (May 29, 1932). 
These statements appear to establish beyond question the fact of 
the existence of the burial plot on the Cassel-Roebuck farm in 
1845, and the substantially unanimous understanding in the St. 
Joseph Township community east of the river that Johnny Apple- 
seed was buried therein. Eben Miles Chapman, born in 1858, 
great nephew of John Chapman, described in considerable detail 
a visit there with his father and Uncle Timothy during his boy- 
hood when his father and uncle showed him the grave of his 
Great Uncle Johnny Appleseed, and they cut down the weeds 
around it with their jackknives. At one time his father and 
Uncle Timothy had cut poles with their axes and built a three- 
pole fence around the grave. His Uncle Timothy told him that 
he attended Uncle Johnny’s funeral and that he was the only 
relative present. Eleanor Parker Ayers described in convincing 
detail a visit to the grave of Johnny Appleseed made when she was 
a little girl, in company with her father, Jacob L. Parker, and her 
uncle, Christian Parker, and she identified the location as a little 
burial ground on the Cassel-Roebuck farm. 


Apparently Dawson, when he wrote in 1871, had knowledge 
of the existence of the Archer-Rudisill burial plot in Washington 
Township on the west side of the river and had consulted Samuel 
C. Fletter only. Apparently, also, he was either unaware of the 
then long-existing burial plot on the Cassel-Parker-Roebuck farm 
in Section 19 of St. Joseph Township on the east side of the river 
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and had failed to consult the Chapman kinsfolk and Parker de- 
scendants, or he had not correctly interpreted the Chapman Estate 
papers on file in the County Clerk’s office in Fort Wayne. 

4. No actual record of interment has been discovered or is 
believed to exist. Such excavations as have been made on the 
Cassel-Roebuck site and reported probings of the asserted grave 
site in the Archer Cemetery have failed to disclose physical evi- 
dence of human remains at either place. Careful study of all the 
evidence brought to our attention convinces your Commission 
that the interment occurred in the then existing burial plot on the 
Cassel-Roebuck land which was long since abandoned and obliter- 
ated by the extensive grading operations known to have been done 
there. This is convincingly established by the authoritative state- 
ments of the nearest Chapman kinsfolk descendants and of the 
Parker descendants and the widespread belief in the St. Joseph 
Township community east of the river to this effect. Had any 
reason existed for interment in the Archer Cemetery the known 
heavily flooded condition of the St. Joseph River at the time of 
the death and burial of Chapman would have necessitated a round 
trip of 16 to 18 miles over impassably muddy roads on the west 
side of the river. This, however, does not appear to have been 
the case. 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION: 
B. S. PicKETT 
WENDELL PappockK 
WILt1aM A. TAYLOR 


*W. S. Roebuck’s “Outline of Facts Related to the Burial Place of John Chap- 
man,” and a map showing the geographic relationship of the Archer Rudisill and 
Cassel-Roebuck burial plots as they existed in 1845, will be published in the next issue 
of the Quarterly. 
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The French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740-1750. By Norman 
Ward Caldwell. Jilinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 3. (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1941. 
113p. Map, bibliography.) 


The author has used for this study the rich photostatic col- 
lection of documents relating to French and Indian affairs in the 
Illinois country made by the Illinois Historical Survey. Most no- 
table, perhaps, is his use of the expense bills of the western posts, 
from the colonial records in the French Archives Nationales, to 
analyze the financial basis of the French empire and trade in the 
Mississippi Valley during the decade of the 1740’s. The colonial 
governments in both Louisiana and Canada, he shows, ran constant 
deficits. Although the income from the post was usually adequate to 
meet ordinary administrative expenses, presents to the Indians, 
subsidies to war parties, construction of fortifications, and the 
extraordinary expenses of wars (King George’s) had to be met 
by drawing against French exchange, and customarily overran the 
annual amounts allowed by the crown. The expenses of Louisiana 
were strikingly large in comparison with those of Canada, but both 
were small in relation to the need. 

The author’s discussion of the fur trade does not alter in any 
substantial way the conclusions in Innis’s work of some years ago, 
although the use of French archival material adds some interesting 
detail. A great deal of light, for instance, is thrown on the volume 
and character of the trading and mining through the use of these 
materials. One wishes, however, that the author’s material had 
made it possible for him to study more extensively the economic 
basis of the Company of the West Indies in relation to official ac- 
tivities and to the licensed traders, especially after the return of 
Louisiana to the crown in 1731. 

The most valuable part of the book appears to be the discus- 
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sion of Indian relations in Chapters IV and V. The problem of 
French policy in dealing with the Hurons at Detroit is presented 
clearly and the baffling question of the Jesuit, La Richardie’s, re- 
lation to the matter seems to be settled. There is a good analysis 
of Anglo-French rivalry among the Ohio tribes, and of its con- 
nections with the Chickasaw War and with the revolt of the Choc- 
taw against the French during the years preceding the outbreak of 
war against the English. Noteworthy, too, is the account of the 
Indian uprising of 1847 which accompanied the growing British 
trading activity in the Ohio country. 

The author concludes that the French, in spite of Indian dif- 
ficulties, were well able to hold their own with the English in the 
critical beaver trade, and that they proved themselves superior to 
the English in Indian relations. Yet, when he writes (p.1o1) 
that although the French government gave much verbal encourage- 
ment to the increase of population and to the development of ag- 
riculture, but “practically nothing of a concrete nature was done 
to meet these problems,” one feels that the criticism is too sweep- 
ing to be justified upon the basis of any systematic analysis of the 
needs and problems of the French empire which the author may 
have made. 

The book is a valuable addition to the growing literature of 
French and Indian history in our West in the eighteenth century, 
and has particular interest for the historian of early Ohio. On 
the whole it is well written, although faulty transition from one 
subject to another occasionally obscures the line of thought in the 
first two chapters. Occasionally, too, there is repetition, as in the 
reference to a sedentary command at Detroit (p.43, p.53). Also, 
selecting several topics at random, the reviewer noted a number 
of omissions in the index. 

Hiram College. Harotp E. Davis. 
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Everyday Things in American Life. [Vol. Il] 1776-1876. By 
William Chauncy Langdon. (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1941. xv+398p. Illustrations, bibliography and index. 
$3.00. ) 

The Story of Everyday Things. By Arthur Train, Jr. With il- 
lustrations by Chichi Lasley. (New York and London, Har- 
per & Bros., c1g41. xi+428p. Illustrations, bibliography 
and index. $3.50.) 


William Chauncy Langdon continues his history of everyday 
things, which was so well begun in his first volume covering the 
colonial period, 1607-1776, published in 1937, with emphasis on the 
home. In the present volume the emphasis is on transportation. 
Americans, unified under the Constitution, were on the move, 
building a nation. Of the sixteen chapters in this volume, eight 
treat of transportation: river craft, roads, the Cumberland-Na- 
tional Road in particular, natural waterways, canals, the role of 
steam in transportation, and the reasons for the development of 
transportation. The remaining eight chapters treat of retail trade, 
newspapers, home-life upstairs and down, clothes and fabrics, 
metals, agriculture and the celebration of a hundred years of prog- 
ress at the exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876. 

While the author has done a creditable piece of work, he does 
not by any means cover the broad scope of his title, for as one 
reads, the number of everyday things not treated begin to multi- 
ply in the mind. Why, for instance, is there no mention of churches 
and schools? Then, too, the area covered is almost entirely con- 
fined to the eastern United States. While many of the things of 
the East and early days of the Middle West are common to the 
South, the West and Far West, surely the everyday things pe- 
culiar to these other sections cannot be overlooked. For instance, 
there is not a word about ranch life, gold prospecting, or slavery. 
They are American too! 

The one-volume work by Arthur Train, Jr., The Story of 
Everyday Things, similar in many ways to the work by Langdon, 
achieves what Langdon fails to do. It is well organized and easily 
used for reference, being divided into three parts: “The Seven- 
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teenth Century—The Pioneers,” “The Eighteenth Century—The 
Colonizers,” ‘““The Nineteenth Century—The Builders.” It is pre- 
ceded by a Prologue, “The Day of the Red Man,” and followed 
by an Epilogue, “The Next Hundred Years.” The first part pre- 
sents in five chapters the life of “The Spanish: In the Wake of 
the Conquistadors,” ““The French: ‘The Domain of the Roi Soleil,” 
“The Dutch: Burghers and Bouweries,” “The English: The Ca- 
valiers in the Old Dominion,” and “The English: Pilgrims and 
Puritans in Massachusetts.” The second part is in four chapters: 
“New England: The Merchant Reaches Out,” “The Middle Colo- 
nies: The Flowering of Craftsmanship,” “The South: A Crop of 
Leaders,” and “The Young Republic: Eagles and Lyres.” The 
Third part, in four chapters, describes “1825-1860: The Doom of 
the Craftsman,” “The Westward Movement: Cattle and Gold,” 
“1860-1900: The Machine Takes Over,” and “Our Days: An 
Age of Transition.” 

Since “the story of everyday things . . . is really the story of 
houses, furniture, food, clothes, transportation and commerce” and, 
“to a certain extent, the story of agriculture, handicraft, and indus- 
try, community life and the life of the intellect, and amusements,” 
as the author states in his Introduction, each chapter, following a 
short introductory essay, is segmented into these categories, or 
combinations of them. 

This vulume is a storehouse of information which can be 
found most useful in the home library, as well as in reference 
and public libraries. Authors will find it a highly prized source 
book. A seventeen-page topical “Reading List” adds still more 
to its value. Langdon’s work has a two-page bibliography. Both 
books are well illustrated with full-page plates and pictures 


sprinkled throughout the text, and both have adequate indexes. 
C. L. W. 
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Prelude to Victory. By James B. Reston. (New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1942. xvii-+238+x p. $2.00.) 


The old adage that a prophet is without honor in his own 
country does not apply to James Reston and his native Ohio, for 
last October this prophet was given the annual Ohioana award 
for his volume, Prelude to Victory. Like the prophets of old in 
the land of Israel, this modern prototype does not content him- 
self with pure and simple prophecy but instead specializes in 
scoldings and sermons. 

It all depends upon the reader’s point of view. If he agrees 
with the writer then he will derive great satisfaction from these 
beratings and sing amen to each and every chapter. If, on the other 
hand, he is disposed to think differently, he may regard Mr. 
Reston as just another one of those “typewriter strategists” who 
knows ever so much better how to run the war than do those in 
charge of affairs. The reviewer prefers to take an objective, 
middle-of-the-road stand and concludes that although the general 
thesis of Mr. Reston’s volume is convincing he flies off on a tan- 
gent occasionally and his passionate writing is often but a blis- 
tering’ bluster. 

Mr. Reston writes well, at times even brilliantly and always 
with force, but throughout the book he acts as if he were angry 
with his readers and with this perpetual chip on the shoulder he 
hits right and left and even center without so much as asking 
how the other fellow feels about it. He takes it for granted that 
we are complacent and unready and drugged by false con- 
fidence. He gives us no credit for doing any thinking on our 
own. After a bit, this attitude becomes somewhat annoying and 
challenges a reader to find flaws in an argument to which he 
might otherwise have agreed. It is questionable whether the 
author wants to antagonize but he certainly succeeds in doing so. 
(Perhaps we have been complacent and need awakening but an 
alarm clock would have worked as effectively as a pitcher of ice- 
water. The latter, which is Mr. Reston’s method, is more apt to 
make the sleeper angry than anything else. Yet, one must admit 
that it does serve as a sure “getter-upper.”’) 
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Here are Mr. Reston’s provocative chapter headings: The 
Illusion that Freedom Comes Easy (not all of us share that one) ; 
The Illusion that Wars Do Not Really Settle Anything (the ques- 
tion is rather how they do settle things) ; The Illusion that Time 
and Money Will Save Us (we could argue that one a bit) ; The 
Illusion that this is Entirely a War of Guns, Tanks, Planes and 
Ships (as if we are so naive as to leave out the human factor) ; 
The Illusion that We can Win the War with Our Second Team 
(this is also subject to debate) ; The Illusion that the Facts Will 
Speak for Themselves (on this we agree that they will not and 
do not); The Illusion that Britain and Russia Are the Enemy 
(the reviewer believes that this illusion is rapidly dying and our 
victories on various fronts are hurrying along the death struggle 
of this vicious bit of propaganda) ; The Illusion that It’s Always 
Somebody Else’s Fault (of course our author is never guilty on 
this score!) ; The Illusion that We Are Fighting to Get Back to 
Normal (that all depends on what we consider “normal”) ; The 
Illusion that Everybody Loves Democracy (we know very 
well that is not true for we need not leave our own shores to dis- 
cover non-lovers) ; The Illusion that We Can Do Nothing about 
It (that is the most dangerous illusion of all). This last is the 
best chapter in the book since it is more positive and to the point 
and less in the realm of direct attack. 

On the whole, Prelude to Victory is worth reading and worth 
arguing about. If that was the reason for its being written then 
the author has achieved his aim. 

B. J. 


See. Here, Private Hargrove. [By] Marion Hargrove. (New 
York, Henry Holt, 1942. 211p. $2.00.) 


This funny little volume is presented to the public with a 
bow by Maxwell Anderson. It is said that he read the manuscript 
only on the insistence of Hargrove’s debtors; it was their one 
hope of any remuneration for all their furlough loans to Har- 
grove. “Wait until my ship comes in and gets published,” he 
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always said as he ran away and hid for two weeks. Maxwell 
Anderson allowed himself to be presumed upon, the manuscript 
was read, O.K’d by the Army authorities, and enthusiastically 
presented to the reading and laughing public. 

Edward Thomas Marion Lawton Hargrove cut most of his 
capers at Fort Bragg and rowdied around often with Maury Sher, 
a Columbus, Ohio, soldier stationed there. Civilian Hargrove was 
a young newspaper man who had always proudly gotten himself 
into trouble. His editor happily gave him up to the draft, and 
his sergeant not so happily received him. Even after his basic 
training he still clicked his heels to the non-coms and forgot to 
salute the brass hats — but he must have done it all with an air 
(or else writes of it in hyperbole) for the papers have recently 
carried the news of Hargrove’s promotion to corporal. He is 
reputed to have spent more time on K. P. than most Army in- 
corrigibles ever dreamed of. The reason Private Hargrove was 
so regularly gigged during rifle inspection was that his nose al- 
ways itched when his turn came, and he had to twitch and scratch 
instead of salute and present arms. 

Corporal Hargrove has written a healthy, honest book. The 
civilian laughs at it because he is a civilian, and clumsy Army 
situations are always funny. (That’s why perhaps, Abbott and 
Costello never look for a new plot. The audience always laughs 
when the General is hit with a rifle butt.) The soldier laughs 
because he is a soldier and the situations are so close to him 
that he lives his trials all over again — and he laughs this time, 
instead of griping. Hargrove’s story is a heartening reminder 
that every cloud — even a war cloud — has its silver lining (and 
Hargrove would add: “And all is gold that glitters — especially 
when worn by superior officers.”) This book is a great morale 
builder and should have found its way into many Christmas khaki 


stockings. 
A. H. W. 
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Until the Day Break. Louis Bromfield. (New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1942. 325p. $2.50.) 


Mr. Bromfield’s reputation, happily, rests on other books. 
Perhaps a man of his literary stature can afford to turn out an 
occasional “quickie” of a book, and enjoy movie reputation for 
it rather than literary reputation. At best, Until the Day Break 
is shallow action reading—well set, potentially powerful, but 
weakly wrought. 

Mr. Bromfield does know his France, and his picture of Paris 
after the German occupation — from what we can know — is 
actual and well corroborated. His people are colorful: Roxanne, 
the American feather dancer; Nicky, her Rabelaisian Russian 
lover; the Levantine D’Abrizzi, Roxanne’s manager, who, with 
Nicky, sets in operation a counter movement underground; Major 
von Wessellhoft, the perverted Nazi — and others; all these by 
Bromfield’s intention, should make rousing, inspiring reading, but, 
somehow, the heart seems to have gone out of the story. Perhaps 
the author seized on the setting before he had lived with his 
people long enough. However it was, the effort is clumsy. 

Bromfield’s evaluation of the German is pretty dead-set and 
generalized. To him, all Germans are — and always have been — 
dull, mechanical, empty-hearted. Every German is thoroughly a 
Nazi; none of them has any natural humanity left about him. The 
eunuch field marshal, caricatured as a “rouged pig” is made much 
of. Even the love young Major von Wessellhoft bears for Rox- 
anne is a sublimation of his warped passion for his governess 
twenty-five years before. 

It is interesting that Mr. Bromfield pictures the old France 
not so much as a decadent nation as an outwitted, bewildered one. 
This is respectful comment since the author lived in France for 
many years and observed, first hand, French national character. 

With the powers Mr. Bromfield has, his large and admiring 
reading public, the immense resources in experience and oppor- 
tunity that are his, it is especially disappointing that he writes 
here so effortlessly. We have come to expect much, and usually 
he gives it. This book is still romance, drama, adventure — al- 
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most another “Cask of Amontillado” in story — but in extremely 
short measure. ‘ 
A. H. W. 


Cheeah-luta of Balsam Grove. By Charles N. Willard. (Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Author, c1g41. 145p. Illus.) 


This is a legend of southern Indiana, the story about a white 
girl who grew up with the Indians. Her father and mother had 
been killed by the Mingos under Chief Logan in revenge for the 
massacre of some of their people. Tamianche, chief of another 
tribe, had discovered her back of her home during the killing. He 
took her with him to his own tribe and named her Cheeah-luta, 
Dancing Sunshine. His love for her compelled him to move 
down the Ohio River to escape any law that might make him give 
her up. He found a small tribe at a place known as Balsam 
Grove, on land which later was to be part of Indiana. Here 
Cheeah-luta grew up with other Indian maidens. On his death 
bed, Tamianche told her that she was a white girl. A soldier, 
who chanced to stop at Balsam Grove, married her. 

This story interested me in the simplicity of Indian life, and 
I liked the descriptions of the country along the beautiful Ohio. 
The story itself moved along very interestingly. 

Columbus, Ohio. JANET WEAVER. 


Blue Ridge Country. Jean Thomas. (New York, Duell, Sloan 
Pearce, 1942. 338p. $3.00.) 


This book gives a vivid description of the life of the mountain 
people occupying the region extending from northern Virginia 
through West Virginia, Kentucky, east Tennessee, western North 
Carolina and the foothills of South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama. Probably no more capable person could be found to handle 
the subject than the author who has known and mingled with 
these people for many years. She not only knows these people 
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and their environment, but she has gained their love and con- 
fidence, and has thus been able to interpret their life in a re- 
markable manner. The book tells of mountain feuds, religious 
customs, superstitions, legends, singing, social life. The book 
closes with a chapter telling of the great changes which have come 
about in recent years, with the building of roads, park areas, 
T. V. A. development and the bringing of the outside world into 
this region which has maintained its originality for generations. 

The author is the originator of the American Song Festival, 
held annually in northeastern Kentucky, some twenty miles south 
of Ashland, the author’s home. She has collected a vast amount 
of original material invaluable for a study of this unique con- 
tribution to American life. 

Blue Ridge Country is one of the volumes of the American 
Folkways series, edited by Erskine Caldwell. 


Songs of Yesterday. Philip D. Jordan and Lillian Kessler. 
(Garden City, Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1942. 392p. 
Illus. $3.00.) 


This book will be of interest to our readers both because of 
its content and its authorship. The authors are both Ohio people— 
Dr. Jordan being a member of the History Department of Miami 
University, and Miss Kessler, one-time director of the His- 
torical Records Survey of the Ohio W. P. A. 

The sub-title of the book is “A Song Anthology of American 
Life.” In it there is reflected the history of America in the over 
ninety popular songs of the day which are grouped under nine- 
teen headings and portray social, economic and political conditions, 
rural and urban life, tragedies, manners, juvenile life, the west- 
ward movement and American patriotism. Each song is repro- 
duced in facsimile of original editions, and each group is preceded 
by an historical introduction in addition to the general introduc- 
tion to the volume as a whole. 

Some may wonder what served as the basis for the selection 
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and be inclined to take issue with it. It is likely, however, that 
it would be impossible to make a selection satisfying to everyone, 
and after the efforts expended by the authors, the reader should 
be thankful that such a selection has been made and so ably pre- 
sented by the editors. 

The book has a place in the library, in the school and in the 
home. 


The C. and O. Mounds at Paintsville, Sites Jo 2 and Jo 9, John- 
son County, Kentucky. By Wm. S. Webb. With chapters on 
Pottery by Wm. G. Haag, and Physical Anthropology by 
Charles E. Snow. Reports in Anthropology and Archeology. 
Vol. V, No. 4. (Lexington, Ky., The University of Ken- 
tucky, 1942. 75p. Illus.) 


This report describes the exploration of two Indian mounds 
of the Adena Culture which were located at Paintsville in eastern 
Kentucky. It is of particular interest to the archzologist for the 
new light it throws on the customs of these prehistoric peoples. 
Excavations revealed that the Adena peoples had built the mounds 
on one of their own village sites and that only the portions of the 
village covered by the mounds had been preserved. Thus the 
opportunity was afforded to study the village life of this group as 
well as the burial complexes of the mounds proper. 

Circular patterns of paired post-molds were found under both 
mounds indicating that houses once stood on the site. There were 
also small circular fire-places or basins which apparently were used 
for cooking purposes. In the shallow midden under mound Jo 9 
were found twenty-one cremated burials. These burials were made 
in the village refuse and had no direct connection with the mound. 
Dr. Webb concludes, therefore, that ordinary members of the 
Adena community were cremated and that only individuals of con- 
siderable rank or importance were buried in log-tombs on the 
mounds. The apparent scarcity of Adena village sites is explained 
by their destruction due to cultivation and erosion. The shallow- 
ness of the village debris, which indicates relatively short periods 
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of occupation, would mean the complete destruction of such sites 
by plowing. 

More Adena potsherds (almost six thousand) were found 
than ever have been reported previously, hence, Mr. Haag has been 
able to describe more fully the characteristics of the several Adena 
pottery types. Mr. Snow has described the fragmentary skeletal 
remains and gives detailed measurements on one well-preserved 
skull. His studies indicate that artificial skull deformation was 
practiced and that two of the skulls may be classed as belonging 
to the Centralid physical type. 

This publication contributes a great deal to a better under- 
standing of one of the important prehistoric Indian cultures of the 
area. 


R. G. M. 


“Old Canal Days.” By Burton P. Porter. (Columbus, The Heer 
Printing Co., 1942. 471p. Illus.) 


Burton P. Porter, “lawyer and retired entrepreneur,” as his 
prefacer, Miss Grace Goulder, characterizes him, writes of the 
old Ohio canal days in and adjacent to Canal Fulton, Stark 
County, where the author spent his boyhood days. That Author 
Porter is fortunate in having a photographic memory is obvious in 
the wealth of homely narrative which he records for that interest- 
ing period of Ohio history. 

In achieving outstanding success in his profession, Burton 
Porter found time through the years to revisit the home of his 
youth and to add to his amazing fund of reminiscence everything 
which might be gleaned from old-time “canalers” who had had an 
actual part in the epic of canal transportation. 

The author of “Old Canal Days’ makes no pretense of writ- 
ing history. His objective has been solely to record a wealth of 
homely, human interest scenes of the canal boat drama as he saw 
and remembered it, and to supplement these with the recollections 
of others while there was yet time. 

“Old Canal Days’ will appeal to those readers who are con- 
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scious of the importance and the appeal of this phase of the de- 
velopment of the Buckeye State. 
am © & 


The Free Labor Movement, A Quaker Protest Against Slavery. 
By Ruth Ketring Nuermberger. Historical Papers of the 
Trinity College Historical Society. (Durham, N. C., Duke 
University Press, 1942. 147p. $1.00.) 


This history of the Free Produce movement is the result of 
a study begun by the author in her college years, the first outcome 
of which was a history of Charles Osborn who was one of the 
leaders in the movement. The movement was originally supported 
largely by the Quakers although never officially recognized by 
them. Others opposed to slavery joined in the work of the 
organization. 

This book will be of interest to Ohioans because of the 
activities in the State. Mount Pleasant was the center of the 
activities in Ohio, and the Ohio State Museum has the original 
sign used in marking the Free Labor store in that community. 

Mrs. Nuermberger traces the development of the movement 
from its beginning in the early eighteenth century (although it did 
not reach the stage of an organization until 1826). A chapter is 
given to the beginnings of organization followed by one on “Free 
Produce Becomes a Quaker Movement.” She describes the search 
made for free labor products and traces in particular the work 
of George W. Taylor. The last chapter is devoted to “Propa- 
ganda and the Press.” 

There is an appendix which gives a chronological list of Free 
Produce societies, with date and place of founding and date when 
last known. There is also a list of Free Produce stores, giving 
place, proprietor and date of opening and closing. An excellent 
bibliography arranged under subject headings is included with a 
well-prepared index. 

Mrs. Nuermberger has rendered a real service to those in- 
terested in the antislavery movement and has given a history of 
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one method of protest used by the abolitionists which has not been 


well enough known in the past. 
H. L. 


Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan. Collected and edited 
by Emelyn Elizabeth Gardner and Geraldine Jencks Chicker- 
ing. (Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press; 
London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1939. 
[xx] +5o1p. incl. front., illus., music. $3.50.) 


Miss Gardner’s interest in traditional songs has extended 
over a number of years during which, as a teacher in the Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti, she secured the cooperation of 
the students there to recall and record the songs they had heard 
in their childhood. From this beginning a number of the students 
(with several from Wayne University, Detroit) became enthusi- 
astic fieldworkers who gathered singing games, songs and ballads 
among their neighbors and friends. Among the students from 
Wayne was Mrs. Geraldine Chickering who alone collected about 
400 songs, which served as the basis for her master’s thesis in 
1933. Since that time Mrs. Chickering and Miss Gardner have 
continued with the work which resulted in this well-presented 
and very fine volume. Their collecting experiences are interest- 
ingly related in the Introduction. 

After making her study of the old songs, Miss Gardner 
comes to 13 conclusions. One of these shows the importance of 
a collection of this kind to the local historian. She says, “A study 
of the songs and ballads of the present collection. . .shows that 
they unmistakably reflect the historical background and the tra- 
ditions of the people who have created and re-created them, and 
in this way throw an interesting sidelight on the history of the 
Southern Peninsula of Michigan.” 

The songs are classified under the following headings: “Un- 
happy Love,” “Happy Love,” “War,” “Occupations,” “Disasters,” 
“Crimes,” “Religion,” “Humor,” and “Nursery.” A number 
of them have two or more texts, or versions. The volume closes 
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with several useful lists: “Other Songs Sung in Michigan,” 
“List of Informants,” “Bibliography,” “Index of Tunes” and 


“Index of Ballads and Songs.” 
Cc. L. W. 


Mrs. Parkington. By Louis Bromfield. (New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1942. 330p. $2.75.) 


The author has given a vivid picture of many happenings in 
our land during the last century, by reviewing the life of Mrs. 
Parkington. We see her first in her boudoir, arranging her hair, 
and dressed in a black evening dress, ready for a family Christ- 
mas Eve party. This perfect Christmas Eve with its big, fluffy 
snow-flakes, helped make Mrs. Parkington reminiscent as she 
went from flower to flower in her drawing room — a room so 
beautiful that she could not help being proud of it. 

Her life had passed through many cycles during the past 83 
years; she had much to remember. Her early life in a boarding 
house, in the Grand Hotel, Leaping Rock, Nevada, was quite 
different from the mammoth, gaudy home in the center of New 
York to which one of the wealthy boarders, Major Augustus 
Parkington, took her. With very little education, she had to pass 
through many periods of change and development, but God had 
endowed her with qualities which enabled her to become a cultured 
woman, to speak good French and German, and to learn how to 
use the wealth her husband, Gus, had left her. 

One naturally wonders where the characters in the book 
come from, for it is essentially a story of changing America from 
the conditions of the economic and industrial world of the great 
magnates and “big business” to the conditions of the past decade. 
The story is typical of the American life of this period and 
serves as a background to a better relationship between the former 
standards of living and the present “New Deal.” 

Columbus, Ohio OLIvE Rocers LINDLEY 
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East Is East and West Is West; Some Observations on the World’s 
Fairs of 1939 by One Whose Main Interest Is in Museums, 
Dr. Carlos E. Cummings. Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences. Vol. XX. (Buffalo, Buffalo Museum of 
Science, 1940. xviii+385p. Illus.) 


This is a belated notice of an extremely intriguing book. 
Under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, Dr. Cummings, 
outstanding American museums authority, undertook a detailed 
study of the two great World’s Fairs of 1939 in order to learn 
what these might contribute to museum methods and techniques. 
Assisted by a corps of museum workers drawn from every quarter 
of the world, the author virtually dissected and analyzed a vast 
array of exhibits in the New York and San Francisco exhibitions. 

From the standpoint of museum directors and curators, Dr. 
Cummings’ volume needs no extended comment here. Every 
alert museum person already knows and has profited by its con- 
tents. It might be said, however, that the unbiased discussion of 
the many mooted museum problems, most of which were left right 
where they were prior to the author’s contribution, is sufficient 
evidence of the fairness of the investigation. 

From the viewpoint of the lay reader and scholar, East Js 
East and West Is West is not so easily disposed of. These are the 
words of not only one of the foremost authorities on the subject 
of museums, but a classical scholar who does not hesitate to make 
free use of current phraseology (slang to you and me) and who 
injects a liberal measure of humor into his altogether delightful 
text. 

Aside from its value to museum workers, this is a book for 
the connoisseur who prizes beautiful style, format, binding, paper 
and type. The liberal use of excellent photographs and humorous 
drawings does not detract in the least from this appraisal. 

Ge 





NOTES 


Contributors to This Issue 
Harry R. STEVENS, who is also the author of Ohio Bridge 
(1939) and Six Twenty, Margaretta Hunt, and the Baker-Hunt 
Foundation (1942), is at present with our fighting forces some- 
where in the Pacific area. His home is in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rosert L. Jones is instructor in history at Marietta College. 


Epwarp C. REILLEy is assistant professor of history at John 
Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MasBeLt WarkIns (Mrs. W. C.) Mayer, the granddaughter 
of the Ohio Hundred Day man, Wallace W. Chadwick, is a sub- 
stitute teacher and housewife who resides in Flint, Michigan. 


B. S. Pickett is the head of the department of horticulture 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


New Appointments 

Professor Beverley W. Bond, Jr., head of the Department 
of History in the University of Cincinnati and a member of the 
Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, was recently 
elected president of the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio, at Cincinnati. Professor Bond is the author of the first 
volume of the new History of the State of Ohio now being pub- 
lished by the Society. 

Dr. E. J. Benton, in addition to his duties as secretary of 
the Western Reserve Historical Society, has been made acting 
director, and Mr. Laurence H. Norton, a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society, is president of the Western Reserve Historical Society. 

All these appointments assure a closer cooperation and com- 
mon interest in the preservation of Ohio’s history. 
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